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ALONE. 
BY XARIFFA. 


SEEK, O Solitude, thy mute caress: 
Thou gracious Queen of that sweet realm of Hush, 
Where from my languid brow the locks I push, 
And taste the luxury of loneliness! 
I love the world, and shrink not to confess 
Belief, that healthful souls all find it good, 
And need, to aid their perfect fruitfulness, 
The sharp attrition of the multitude. 
I of the world am proud to form a part ; 
Yet, is it sometimes sweet to feast a mood, 
Born of the deep self-searchings of the heart, 
At the abundant board of solitude. 
@ne needs, at times, to pause in life’s swift race, 
To lock one’s own Soul calmly in the face. 





LYDIA’S GOOD CHANCE. 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


ELL stood by the window with the baby 
in her arms, drumming on the glass for the 
ehild’s amusement, and for her own amusement 
watching the queer, tumble-down little house on the 
opposite side of the street—the one blot upon that 
very respectable neighborhood. Families moved in 
and out there until Nell had christened it ‘‘The Pan- 
orama’’; and now, after a week’s silence and solitude, 
it was again thrown open, and a new set were taking 
possession. 

** And such a set!’? commented Nell, reporting pro- 
ceedings to her eldest sister, who was busily employed 
farther back in the room. “That old man with the 
old blue coat on has brought a load of goods on a hand- 
dart. There are two pumpkins, a rocking-chair—mi- 
nus the rockers—a bench, a pail, and a churn with a 
little mite of a girl standing in it. What an idea! 
Put her there to keep her from falling off, 1 suppose. 
Oh! there’s another small specimen of humanity, 
done up ina straw bed. Well, he understands packing 
children for transportation, at any rate! Come and 
see what funny little mortals they are, Lydia.” 

“ There is an older one than those two,” said Lydia, 
laughingly watching them as they emerged from their 
strange quarters, “a boy some ten or twelve years 
old.” . 

“‘ And I guess that’s all the family,” answered Nell. 
“Don’t believe there’s a woman about the establish- 
ment.”’ 

“There is, though,’’—Lydia’s mirthful glance soft- 
ened asit rested on the old tenement,—“ but she is 
sick. Isaw her when she came this morning, and she 
looked so pale and miserable as they carried her in 
that I could but pity her. It must seem forlorno one 
ill asshe is to have to move, and into such a place as 
that. I mean to go and see her by and by, when they 
are settled, and I have a good chance.”’ 

“You needn’t wait long on their account; there 
doesn’t seem to be anything to settle,’ responded Nell, 
completing her survey of the goods and chattels. 

A sharp, quick rap at the back door startled them, 
and before they could answer the summons the door 
was partially opened and a tumbled curly head thrust 
in. A pair of bright black eyes scanned the apart- 
ment for an instant, then rested upon the occupants. 

“T’m Dick.” 

“Are you? really,” began the astonished Lydia. 

“True as ye live an’ breathe,” affirmed the new- 
comer earnestly, thinking his statement had been 
doubted. “ Uncle Pete wants to know can he borrer 
the loan of two sticks 0’ wood.” 


“Who is Uncle Pete?” demanded Nell. 

“‘Lives over yer,”—the boy pointed in the direction 
of the old house. ‘ Wants to know can he borrer the 
lean of two sticks 0’ wood an’ a axe to chop ’em.” 

“Yes, I suppose he can,” said Lydia slowly; “ but 
you can’t carry them.” 

“Oh, he’d ruther come an’ pick ’em out his own self; 
he don’t want every sort,’’ was the quick reply; and 
the door was shut again as snddenly as it had been 
opened. 

Nell laughed. 

“You needn’t be afraid of offering any neighborly 
benevolence you have to spare, Lydia. I think they’ll 
be all ready to accept it without overwhelming you 
with gratitude.” . 

“I wish I had asked about the sick one, though,” 
persisted Lydia. ‘I was so surprised that I didn’t 
tLink of it.” 





“Don’t mourn; they’ll be sure to give you opportu- 
nities enough,”’ prophesied Nell, mischievously. 

Home to an early dinner came Brante Garnet, grees 
ing the pretty nook and the group within it with the 
satisfied air of a man who fancies himself blest with 
the dearest wife, the nicest sister, and the smartest 
baby in the universe. This last possession he caught in 
his arms unceremonionsly, and began tossing it in the 
air. Then he walked to Lydia’s flower-stand, and 
showered down some bright leaves for the young gen- 
tleman’s diversion. The scattering reminded him of 
a gathering, perhaps, for he turned toward his 
wife. 

“Oh, Lydia! the convention meets here next Thurs- 
day, you know.” 

* Does it? I’d forgotten.” 

“And there are the delegates to be accommodate], 
you cee.” Mr. Garnet paused, but Mistress Lydia only 
lcoked up with a smiling unconcern that conveyed no 
hope of her making a suggestion, or taking a hint; so 
he went on, “The committee wanted to know if we 
could take some; and I thought perhaps we could— 
two or three.” 

Nell drew down the corners of her mouth, and an 
expression of dismay flitted over Lydia’s face. 

“Why, I thought,” said Mr. Garnet, noticing these 
signs—“ of course, you needn’t have them if you don’t 
want to—but I thought you said last year that we 
could have accommodated some of them as well as 
not.”’ 

“Yes, Brante, bnt that was later in the season. We 
were through our house-cleaning, and everything 
looked so nicely. : 

“Oh, if that is all you needn’t be troubled!” ex- 
claimed the gentleman, relieved. ‘It is good enough 
for anybody now. I don’t see but everything is all 
right.””> He glanced first at the ceiling, then at the 
baby, and neither of them had fallen. 

“Voting to have a convention in one’s own town is 
voting to do all the work while somebody else has all 
the fun,’’ remarked Nell, stirring her coffee, medita- 
tively. ‘“‘You can’t see and hear what is done; you 
only stay home and take care of those who are doing 
it. It’sasort of diluted glory, like Mrs. Smith’s. She 
said she didn’t know Washington Irving herself, but 
she had walked out of church behind a woman who 
had!”’ 

“T was almost as fortunate as that myself,” laughed 
Brante, “for I slept ina room that he had once occu- 
pied. At least the landlord said that Mr. Irving had 
that room whenever he stopped there; but after [had 
tried it for one night, I had a strong suspicion that he 
didn’t stop often.” 

The conversation wandered from celebrated persons 
to noted places, and then drifted away to the trio’s 
pet plans for visiting these last, and the comparing of 
varions charming routes for their imaginary trip pro- 
longed the dinner marvelously. 

“T’d neé idea it was so late!” said Lydia when Brante 
left them at last. 

“You will hardly make any calls to-day, even on 
your delectable neighbor across the street.” 

‘No, Neil, if there are to be strangers here we must 
rearrange some of the rooms a little,’”’ Lydia bezan 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ Brante doesn’t understand about it, of 
course; but things do seem smoked and dusty, and not 
as nice as usual, co late in the season. Those curtains 
in the front chamber must-be taken down, washed and 
put up fresh—”’ 

“ As if the wire-spectacled gentlemen that sre com- 
ing would have any eyes for such vanities!” interposed 
Nell. “It will be neatness wasted on desert air.”’ 

“Tt willdo me some good at least’’’ insisted Lydia 
“T don’t intend to attempt much though, only a few 
things.”’ 

But “few” wasa very indefinite term in Lydia’s vocab- 
ulary. ‘If her fingers touched a single link, she must 
go to the end of the chain,” said her sister disconso- 
lately. And so it happened that when curtains were 
taken down, the next day, the opportunity for washing 
the windows proved too fair to be lost. Then, with win- 
dows and shutters both open, every spot upon the 
paint and walls became plainly visible, and must 
necessarily receive hydropathic treatment. Other 
rooms came in for a share of attention, and it was quite 
late in the afternoon that Lydia, with a handkerchief 
still fastened over her brown braids, was hanging the 
pictures back in place, while Nell was driving the final 
tack in a strip of drugget, 

In upon them, unceremoniously as befere, came the 








little visitor from the opposite house, Dick. He came 
quite into the room this time; and looked admiringly 
at the pictures before he spoke. 

“Uncle Pete wants to know can he borrer the loan of 
half a loaf of bread.” 

‘An’ a knife to spread ’sm,”’ added Nell sotto voce. 

“*Cause he haint got his bakin’ done,”’ pursued Dick. 

“Yes; I'll ask Bridget to get it for you. Who is sick 
over at your house?” questioned Lydia. 

“ Nan.” 

* And who is Nan? your sister ?”’ 

‘““No, she’s—he’s—Uncle Pete’s her father,” said 
Dick growing rather confused in his efforts to explain 
the relationship. 

“Ts she very sick?” 

“ Pretty bad,” Dick answered cheerfully, bestowing 
elese scrutiny upon the loaf that was handed him. 
‘You don’t make these yer as big as we do.” 

“You needn’t bring it back,’ Lydia informed him 
pleasantly. 

*‘Well,”—he turned on his heel unconcernedly, and 
vanished through the door again. 

*“Were you afraid he would repay it?’ Nell asked, 
with ashrug of her shoulders, 

“T should be afraid if he did—with any of Uncle 
Pete’s baking,” laughed Lydia. ‘* Dear me! I wonder 
if he does the whole cooking for the family—sick wo- 
man, children and all?.”’ 

The next moment the wondering thought was for- 
gotten in the pretty effect of a new light upon the pic- 
ture she had just hung. Then her sister proposed 
a rearrangement of the plants, and this was accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of both; but by the time the 
mania for making changes in the apartment had ex- 
pended itself, the afternoon had vanished also, and the 
“few things ’’ had multiplied untila respectable num- 
ber of them were waiting for the morrow. 

The curtains having been taken down must be re- 
placed, and though Bridget proved succeésful in wash- 
ing them, Lydia, fastidious young house-keeper that 
she was, would trust no Celtic fingers with ironing 
and hanging them. Her zeal and taste exceeded her 
physical strength, however, so the curtains looked 
very fresh and cool when they were done, and she her- 
self very warm and tired. She was glad to lie down 
upon the sofa and rest for an hour, watching, mean- 
while, the little house over the street. The two small 
faces pressed close to the window, surveying their new 
surroundings with round-eyed wonder; the older and 
paler facefarther back in the room, was only visible oc- 
cesionally, as it was lifted from its pillow; and Uncle 
Pete passing in and out in a slow, solemn way, awk- 
wardly intent upon various household matters, inter- 
ested, amused and touched her. Again she said ear- 
nestly to Nell: 

‘“‘What an uncomfortable place to be sick in! We 
really must go and see her as soon as we can finda 
chance. Perhaps we might help or cheer her in some 
way.” 

They grew quite accustomed, during the next day 
or two, to Dick’s visits. Hecame now upon one er- 
rand, now upon another, and sometimes with so nearly 
none at all, that Lydia fancied a liking to come was 
his chief motive. 

‘How is Nan this merning?” she asked once, when 
the black eyes looked in upon her as she stood by a 
table covered with all the material fir cake-making. 

““ Worse, I guess, like as any was,’’ was the rather 
uncertain reply, the eyes too intent upon the process 
of beating eggs to a froth, to even look up. 

“‘T mean to come and see her, some day.” 

“Well.”” He waited a minute and then volunteered 
the information, ‘‘She looks over here lots when she’s 
sittin’ up; she says she likes to.” 

The vision of a weary sufferer, watching with sad, 
longing thought a bright, pleasant home, that told so 
plainly of a different and happier lot, flitted through 
Lydia’s mind. Did this woman feel such things in any 
way as she should? she questioned, glancing down at 
her wrapper, as if meditating the propriety of running 
over just then, as she was. The next moment her eyes 
rested upon the table—cakes, pies, and all sorts of lux- 
uries to be conjured up, and company coming the 
next day. She really had not time. 

“Dick,” she said, producing a glass of tempting 
jelly, “will you carry this over to Nan? Maybe she 
will like it.” 

“* All of us like them kind, answered Dick, regarding 
it with evident favor. , 

“Yes; but this is for Nan, because she is sick.” 
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‘Don’t ye never eat’em when ye ain’t sick?’ ques- 
tioned Dick, curiously. 

A provoking query. 

‘“‘Sometimes,” answered Lydia briefly, and Nell 
laughed. 

‘Well, I'll take ’em over.”’ Dick picked it up care- 
lessly, as he had lost his interest in it, and departed 
slowly. 

We do good to our fellow-mortals from a far higher 
motive than any expectation of gratitude—at least we 
think we do—yet anything like unthankfulness often 
stops our efforts as effectually as if its reverse had been 
the sole and only fruit we were laboring for. In her 
slight vexation Lydia lost, almost unconsciously, any 
desire to pay her promised visit that day. Such odd, 
queer people they must be, if Dick was any specimen! 
She would go sometime, when she could, but it was 
scarcely likely they would care much about it any- 
way. 

The oven and high culinary art accomplished won- 
ders that day, and Lydia viewed her trophies with a 
complacent eye. She had succeeded in carrying out 
her plans, and preparing fer her guests in her own 
dainty and particular fashion, and she was now quite 
satisfied, and ready to welcome them. Her hospitality 
was always graceful, and Brante felt proud of her, and 
of his cosy nest of a home, as he introduced the 
strangers there. If the ‘wise spectacled gentlemen,”’ 
from whose appreciation Nell had expected so little 
did not admiringly notice all the little details, they 
felt the pleasant effect of the whole, and enjoyed them- 
selves immensely. 

The convention was a grand success—large, animat2d, 
with many speakers who pointed out eloquently what 
ought not to be done, anda few who designated briefly 
some things worth doing; and they were all enthusia3s- 
tic in the cause, and delighted to be together. They 
had three days of hearty good time, and resolved, 
unanimously, that the town which had received them 
was one of the most desirable of places for such a con- 
vocation, and its people entitled to all thanks for their 
gracious and cordial hospitality. None expressed 
this feeling more warmly than the guests of Brante 
Garnet, and so pleasant had the brief acquaintance 
proved, that the parting was almost that of friend- 
ship. 

“ And now,” said Braute, when Lydia had watched 
the retreating forms with more of regret in her face 
than she could have believed possible a few days be- 
fore—“ Now I shall send round a carriage, and you, 
Nell and the baby must go out for anairing. Why> 
you have been kept in-doors all this week.”’ 

It was rest, that long, quiet drive in the golden sun- 
light and soft sweet air, with no thought of hurry, but 
a thorough yielding to rest and enjoyment. They 
passed cut into lonely, lovely country roads, away 
from all the noise and bustle, and talked dreamily, as 
they loved to talk, of how strangely human lives min- 
gle; of what is meant to us and to others, by these life- 
paths that just touch for a little, and then separat2 so 
widely—these stories of which asingle chapter is bound 
with our own, and of which we never read the ending. 
The bright hours slipped softly away, and a rosy flush 
in the west had taken the place of the sunlight when 
they rcached home again—a fair home in a lovely 
world. i 

Dick stood on the steps. 

“Well?” Lydia said, gently, feeling at peace with all 
the earth in this holy calm of the sunset. 

“T tried to get in two or three times before, but you 
was going away,” explained the boy. ‘ This time I 
seen you comin’, an’ waited. Nan’s dead.”’ 

“Dead!’’ Nell paused in the doorway,—the child in 
her arms. * 

“Uncle Pete wanted things fixed up decent like, he 
said he did, and he guessed you’d let him have a sheet 
and a clean white piller. There’s a woman there—she 
was goin’ by an’ come in—and she said them’s the 
things we wanted.” 

Silently Lydia selected the articles he asked for. 

‘*T will come in a few minutes and see if there is any- 
thing more I can do,” she said. Then she went and 
stcod by the window. 

“Lydia,” said Nell a little doubtfully, ““I know 
what you are thinking, dear, but after all you mustn’t 
make too much of it. Ske was a stranger, and you 
were so busy; you didn’t know she was so very ill. It 
might all have happened with anybody just as it has 
with you; itis no uncommon thing.” 

“That is just it!’’ Lydia answered quietiy but very 
sadly. “Itissuch a common thing that .we can do it 
casily, and they, may be, scarcely looked for anything 
else. I attended to all the little things that were nice 
to do, and pleasant to be busy with, and for the lonely, 
suffering, dying one, to whom I might have given help 
or comfort—or even more; who knows?—I delayed all 
service, waiting, waiting for some good chance, some 
time that should be perfectly convenient, and now— 
O Nell, it’s all past!”’ 

““What is that Bible story?” said Brante, softly,— 
“that old verse, ‘ While thy servant was busy here and 
there, the man was gone?’ We let these things slip by 
so often, and forget, I think, that we are on guard.” 





—A universal suffrage Republic requires both 
honesty and intelligence in its citizens, for in one 
view at least it is practically communistic in its 
nature, as 90 per cent. of the population (the non- 
property holders) have the power of taxing the 
wealthy without limit and without appeal, even to 
the verge of confiscation. 








THIS WEATHER. 
BY CHARLES D. WARNER. 


R. LIVINGSTONE is not probably so much of 
an idiot as he has been thought. He at least 
knows enough to stay in Africa during our heated 
term, and refuse to be discovered and brought back to 
be broiled under our July sun. If we could, we would 
be in Unyanyembe today. For there.is said to bea 
subterranean passage between Unyanyembe and Ny- 
assa, and Dr. Livingstone is no doubt in it this minute. 
He is exploring its cool recesses, and luxuriating in its 
dripping passage. Perhaps he is sailing on a stream in 
that underground channel, where he has no need of 
fans or umbrellas, or iced sherbet or lager bier. If it is 
true that the river Rusyi flows into Janganyiki, and 
that therefore Janganyiki is unconnected with the 
Nile, the exploration of this subterranean passage may 
solve a ;roblem in physical geography. But it is not 
in this respect that we are interested in it, but because 
it promises to open up a new and cool place in which 
to spend the summer. It would be better in some re- 
spects than the cave under the chorus in the Boston 
Coliseum; for it would be a temperate place for one 
thing, and less Teutonic than the subterranean passage 
in Boston. 

This is, like the same season every year, the hottest 
weather ever known. The intercourse with Oriental 
Japan has something to do with it. The country is 
flooded with Japanese fans.- Everybody must have 
noticed that. And where there is a great increase of 
any article, there is always created an artificial want for 
it. The weather was never so hot before, as it has been 
since the importation of so many ship-loads of these 
fans. But this is not by any means the worst of it. 
These pagan fans are deteriorating the national char- 
acter. Look at the pictures on them, the dragons, the 
mousters, the impossible domestic life, the heating tea- 
parties, the strange gods. Everybody does look at 
these pictures the greater part of the day. They are 
low in moral tone. How different these are from the 
simple yalm-leaf fans of our primitive and more Chris- 
tian national life! The palm-leaf fans come from mis3- 
sionary lands, and were associated in our ideas with 
missionary effort. In all the country churches were 
these great fans of patm-leaf. They were Sunday fans. 
They bad not a worldly suggestion. Can you use the 
Japanese fans on Sunday? Ought you to do so, if you 
can? How would a Sunday-school look, stadying 
these grotesque and trifling pictures? What would be 
our feelings to see a meeting of the American Board, 
every member of which had a Japan fan in his hand? 
It is in this way that heathendom is coming in and de- 
moralizing us allin a pictorial manner, when we are 
powerless under this heat, and least able to resist its 
encroachments. Talk about our Tract Society! These 
pagan fans are the most effective tracts that were ever 
distributed. And they are good fans, too; cheap, light 
and carry a great deal of wind. But there is doctrine 
in the wind. And long before we get cool, we shall find 
that we are more than half pagan, and there will re- 
main very little for the Buddhist missionaries to do. 
They no doubt are looking at us nos, and saying, com- 
plecently, ‘‘ His fan is in his hand.’”’ Their work is well 
begun. 

Put this is not all that the Japanese have done. From 
paper fans, we shall go to using their paper handker- 
chiefs, and paper all-sorts-of-things. In Boston now 
they advertise paper suits of clothes for sixty-two and 
a half cents asuit. This is cheap enough, though if a 
person wearing one of them should get caught in the 
rain we imagine he would feel still cheaper. They 
ought to be cool and comfortable, especially if they 
are made of wrapping paper, but they would hardly 
keep their shape with the thermometer at ninety-five 
and one hundred. Weare not informed what sort of 
paper they are made of, but they might be the means 
of disseminating a cheap literature; one could weir a 
small volume, so that he that runs could read. It would 
be economical to have the suits printed on both sides, 
so that they could be turned the second day, and a per- 
son could in this way wear a serial through the week, 
“to be continued” being stamped on the coat-tail. 
On Sunday he could put on good clothes, with a ser- 
mon, or religious extracts from the secular papers, 
plinted on them. There is no end to the variety in 
costume that can be attained in the use of paper, or 
to the gocd that can be done. Business men will come 
down to their offices in the morning in a suit of the 
morning daily, cool and fresh; and sure that they have 
the latest, because the telegraphic news will be on their 
backs. They will thus be the means of spreading in- 
formation wherever they go to non-subscribers. 
Summer clothing will not hereafter get out of style, 
but it will get out of date, for a man’s old suit will be 
at once recognized. Instead of being pointed at as 
having old clothes, he will be noted as wearing old 
news. We are evidently only just in the beginning of 
eur discoveries of the uses of paper. 

These remarks are not made in any trifling spirit. 
One does not trifle with the thermometer at ninety- 
eight. This is the sort of weather for politics. This is, 
in fact, a political article. The weather is getting 
ready for the Baltimore Convention. That will be a 
cool and cheerful time. The democrats always appear 
to get together in the hottest places at the hottest time 
of the year. And then, to think of supporting, in this 
weather, Horace Greeley! Nobody can think of it. "It 
isabsurd. He is a provocation to perspiration. There 
is not a cool bone in his body, nor a cool hair on his 
head. He ought to have made his run, if he must run, 
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made such faces. 


But it is a relief to turn to Grant. Grant is cool. Grant. 
is collected. Grant has sang froid, and sang froil is 
worth more now by the glass than soda water. Itis. 
ecmethirg like a pleasure to support him even in a hot 
day, for he does not appear to need as much support- 
ing as Greeley. If this weather continues, Greeley’s 
chances will all meltaway. Such weather tries a man; 
ard we see that Greeley cannot stand the test. 

It is a very good time to study the correlation of 
forces. During the day, light and heat appear to be 
the same thing, and when night comes there is not 
much change. Motion is only another form of heat; 
that we demonstrate every moment. A person cannot 
walk a square, even in a paper suit, without discover- 
ing that all those which he has been accustomed to 
call original elements are melted into one. There is 
onty one force, and that is the force that lifts the mer- 
cury in the thermometer. If any one desires to run 
for cffice or write editorials on the state of the country 
in this weather, he can have a situation. 





AN OLD TIME FOURTH OF JULY. 
“$ there another country which has a day set 
apart solely for the expression of patriotism? Tia2 
British, as patriotic a people as exist, who “ never will 
be slaves,” and who ‘rule the waves,’”’ and who in 
‘‘arms and art and song” have done such great things, 
possess nothing like our Fourth of July. Im Frane> it 
would be, of course, out of the question, as all the dy- 
nasties and parties could never agree upon a sinzle 
day. The Fourth of July is a very beautiful holiday. 
Had I space here I should like to give some reasons 
why we are very lucky in possessing such a festival. 
If one supposes we could have it by a preamble and 
resolutions, or an act of Congress, or by agreeing to 
have it, he is much mistaken; had not history and 
accident already made it for us, it would be scarcely 
possible to acquire it. 

It is to boys, I think, that the Fourth of Juty 
teaches the most—and especially to boys in the cou.- 
try—whose faculty of wonderment is not vitiated by 
too many astonishing things; to whom a corn-doctor’s 
harangue is a great occasion, and a circus furaishes 
gossip fora year. To the city boy the day is not with- 
out its delights. He hears in the early, sultry day- 
break, while yet half asleep, and not quite knowing, 
perkaps, that it is the Fourth, an indiscriminate ring- 
ing and firing. On awaking, he smells the delightful 
odor of powder, and remembers his dozen packs of 
fire-crackers, his cannon, and his wooden pistol. But 
When the day is quite begun, down in his heart, I 
think, he is not quite satisfied. It is not enough unlike 
other days. ° 

The happiest Fourth of July of my childhood I passed 
in a little Virginia village, long before the war. It 

stood high on the mountain-side—its spire and church- 
yard shining far over the valleys. The village had, 
say, a thousand people, and I was cousin to almost the 
whole of them. It had along street which ran right 
down the mountain-side, and, as is most common in 
the South, ull the houses were brick, with big porches, 
over which there was a great deal of honeysuckle and 
sweet-brier. The scent of the boxwood was strong in 
the garden-plots before the threshold. The grove 
back of my grandmother’s house was the high festival 
chamber in which all the municipal and State fétes 
were held. Except on such rare occasions, its sole oc- 
cupant was an old horse, who used to stand all day 
long, looking over the fence into my grandmotier’s 
gooseberry patch, with his eyes half shut and his tail 
swaying monotonously to and fro. In the ennui and 
deep silence of the midsummer afternoon, to chase 
this pcor old horse with stones, and witness his rheu- 
matic antics, was the only excitement the neighbor- 
hood afforded. But on the village féle days, the old 
horse was turned out, and the wood was invadel by 
the prettiest young ladies in all the country round, 
and the kind matrons and great men of the village, 
and baskets of sponge-cake, and buckets of lemonade, 
and groups of little girls in white dresses and red and 
blue sashes. Then was a table set up wader the trees, 
at which we were not to sit down till the long distant 
hour of twelve o’clock. First, the militia company 
which had previously made the round of the villaze, 
marched with drum and fife into the grove, and after 
some very magnificent evolutions, made ready, took 
aim, and fired a volley into the foliage overhead. A 
ecusin of mine—a tall, slim, handsome fellow—was 
one of the company. All the other soldiers when they 
fired brought their guns to rest and looked solemu 
and stern; but my cousin’s gun had kicked, and he 
made a grimace and stood for a moment upon one 
foot, rubbing his shoulder. It was one of the most im- 
pressive and altogether wanderful actions I ever be- 
held. He might have been as solemn as any of them, 
but he waived his opportunity. After doing such a 
megnificent thing as firing a gun and frightening the 
girls—and in those clothes, too—to make a joke of it 
was very superior behavior. To be a soldier and go 
through the evolutions was very grand; what must I 
think of that man who could smile at all this? 

My uncle, the father of the last mentioned hero (you 
will think this a family Fourth of July, but, as I say, . 
we were all related) was the oratorical person of the 
village, and though I make fun of him here. it is more 
than I should dare do to his face, for he was by no - 
means a contemptible man. Healways made a speech 
and a long one, and it was always upon the current 
politics of the day. We liked to hear him because he 
Thev made lese qeeonnt of ehst ten | 
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-of him, while all the lawyers and clergy of the village 
sat in a solemn row behind him, and would let slip his 

-anathemas upon the Whigs and Know-Nothings over 
the heads of all the little girls in the county. I fear 
they did not listen. The breeze rustled their ribbons 
-and rattled the leaves of their singing books, and blew 
the skeins of auburn hair over their temples. They sat 
and whispered, and looked far away into the haze of 
the valleys and the distant Alleghany slopes. A 
group of us, the orators own boys among them, sat on 
a bench near him, and we would wonder aud punch 
each other, as each contortion was more terrible than 
the last. Our legs did not begin to reach the ground, 
but the speaker would turn to us and demand, “‘Gen- 
tlemen, what then I ask would be the fate of the great 
Democratic party ?”’ 

There was a young man, a clerk in one of the village 
stores who read the Declaration of Independence. An 
old clergyman then “said a word,’’ who in yonder 
stone Church-had prayed, twice a Sunday, prayers a 
half hour long for half a century. For fifty years the 
trance of these summer valleys had been his daily 
food. There was not a grave in the church-yard he 
did not know. The occupant of the rankest, grassiest, 
wildest hillock, whose name you could scarcely spell 
upon the stone, he could recall and talk about. 

All this, as Isay, was long before the war. Strange 
to say, the grove back of my grandmother’s garden was 
not cutdown. The little girls in the white dresses and 
red and blue sashes passed their young lady-hood 
amid the scenes of battle. To think that such a hot 
dozing old place as my grandmother’s garden, with the 
sun-flowers, and the currant bushes, and the one forbid- 
den fruit, the raspberries, the tree of the knowledge of 
gcod and evil, which from pure ennui and not because I 
liked them, I was driven torob; to think that it should 
have been fought over by real soldiers, as terrible as 
any whose pictures we used to see in the school his- 
tories; to think of those lanes about which you won- 
dered why they had been made, since you never saw 
man, nor horse, nor wagon in them; to think of 
trocps marching and cavalry galloping over them! 
Now, of course, they have no more Fourth of July’s in 
the grove. They gather there, I am glad to learn, still 
with sponge-cake and lemonade, but it will be a long 
time befcre they celebrate the Fourth. 

Meanwhile it is my belief that they talk a great deal 
more hostility than they feel. 








JUBILEE DAYS. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


LD Boston has been astir through the last 
week, like Jerusalem of old at the feast of the 
Passover. ‘Thither the tribes go up.’’ The streets of 
Poston swarmed with a mixed multitude—Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia and Judea, 
in Cappadocia and Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphilia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes. Such, 
correspondingly is the mixture of tribes and nations 
in Boston, all bound on an errand of peace and good- 
will. Riding up Boston in the Roxbury cars, gives a 
holiday show. The flags of all nations float lovingly 
side by side; the green ground and shamrock and 
harp of Ireland with the stars and stripes of America; 
the red cross of old England and the tricolor of France, 
and the black, red and orange of Germany. Streamers 
and pennons flutter and dazzle like many-colored 
leaves in Autumn. An airof gayety aad holiday good- 
nature seems to pervade everything in the thronged 
cars. Civility and good humor are the rule, and we have 
seen instances of politeness which, considering the 
state of the thermometer, verged upon saintship. We 
have seen in one or two cases ladies who had stood till 
ready to drop with fatigue, offering the vacant places 
to others, and apparently to strangers. 

For ourselves, the great concert has been a surprise, 
and an agreeable disappointment. We are nervously 
fearful of crowds, and on principle avoid them; and 
when first we heard of this monster concert we thought 
of tumults and dangers, of disagreeable scenes, and, of 
course, obstreperous, ear-splitting effects of sound. 

In all we were wonderfully and agreeably disap- 
pointed. In Boston throughout reigns the most won- 
derful order. The hackmen are all under perfect dis- 
cipline—the prices moderate and regulated. We were 
taken to one place at the outside of the great Coliseum, 
at about two o’clock, and joined there the well-dressed 
throngs that were going into the building. We found 
ourselves, with everybody else, so guarded and guided 
at every turn that we entered our seats in the vast 
central portion of the building without difficulty. The 
building itself was worth going to see. An auditorium 
of five acres! the central aisle six hundred feet long! 
hung on either side overhead with the pennons of all 
Nations and people, kindred and tongues, a gay and 
Many-colored assemblage which gave an effect like 
the brilliant colors in the painted glass of a cathedral. 
The galleries all around were half full of people, who, 
like us, had come an hour before hand to secure a quiet 
entrance. The first thing that struck one was a vast 
murmur of thousands of voices mingled with the fiut- 
ter of thousands of fans. It was like the “susurrus” of 
the long-leayved pines ina Florida forest, and the fans 
Seemed like armies of gay-winged butterflies and hum- 
ming-birds. 

There might have been perhaps ten thousand people 
waiting at the hour we entered, but so distant from 
the center were the galleries that the faces formed an 
indistinguishable mass. It seemed like a fluttering 





forest of humanity, whose aspen-leaves were every 
moment quivering with a suppressed and gently lull- 
ing sound. The day was intensely hot, yet as the au- 
dience gradually filled up the seats around us, there 
was a good-natured, joyful air about them, as of people 
pleased and meaning to be pleased. 

It was Gilmore’s benefit day, and all was arranged to 
honor and compliment the man whose courage and 
energy, single-handed, devised and pushed through 
this vast new enterprise of peace and good-will—the 
harmony of nations. Tothe honor of Boston however, 
be it said that there were a choice number of her 
wealthiest citizens who pledged themselves to the 
amount of half a million to carry through the affair. 
Will anybody talk about the Yankee love for the al- 
mighty dollar again? 

To do all justice, it may be said that Boston never 
would have thought of this thing had it not been for 
Gilmore; and Gilmore could not have done it if it had 
not been for Boston; and both of them, like the 
cathedral makers of old, ‘“‘ Builded wiser than they 
knew.” The arrangement of the whole programme 
has been marked with a just wisdom as to what ought 
to be the music of the great masses of the common 
people. As Boston is in its history a sacred city; as its 
founding was a religious enterprise; as the religious 
feeling is the deepest, strongest and most universal in 
the human breast, it was arranged to mingle in the 
exercises the most popular religious hymns of the peo- 
ple. Those sounds which are associated with the 
most solemn and exalted hours of life, with the wor- 
ship of the sanctuary and the altar of the family, with 
the death-bed of beloved ones ascending to brighter 
worlds, have been given with the chorus of twenty 
thousand voices and the according song of the whole 
multitude. 

On this occasion it was Heber’s beautiful missionary 
hymn, “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” in which 
all the audience were requested to join and did join as 
the sound of many waters and mighty thunderings: 

** Waft, waft, ye winds his story, 
And you ye waters roll, 
Till like asea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole. 

We could almost fancy that the sacred graves on 
Copse Hill and in the old Boston burying ground 
thrilled with a pulse of emotion, and the spirits of the 
Fathers looking down on the mighty crowd, said to 
each other lovingly, ‘“‘ Verily the children sing well! 
It is a good day tkat is coming down there; glory be to 
God in the highest.” 

It has been particularly pleasant to us that the 
sacred melodies of old Lowell Mason have been thus 
voiced by the multitude, for he was the first apostle 
who brought to this country the glad tidings that all 
children could be taught to sing, and therefore that 
singing ought to be a regular part of education. 

We can remember the days when the power of sing- 
ing was supposed to be the sole gift of an elect few, 
and forever unattainable by all others, and crowds of 
musically deaf and dumb people used to sit and long 
for the power to join the musical services of the 
Church. It is much owing to the impulse given by 
Lowell Mason to musical education, that such a chorus 
of trained singers can now be collected. 

In regard to the singing of this immense chorus of 
twenty thousand voices we were agreeably disap- 
poin‘ed. We expected that it would be disazgreeably 
harsh and overpowering, but so vast was the space to 
be filled, and so just the intonation, that the effect was 
wonderfully sweet and soft. It was like music in the 
open air. Even the booming of the cannon on ac- 
cented notes so blended with the other sounds as to 
sustain without the impression of startling harshness. 
At times the words of Scripture occurred pleasantly 
to us—‘* The number of them was ten thousand times 
ten thousand and thousands of thousands.”’ 

It has been a charming study to note the different 
nationalities brought out in the playing of the differ- 
ent bands. That the trained excellence of so many 
leading nations of the earth should be all assembled in 
one place, and to be heard and judged of at one time, 
seems a coincidence like a dream or a fairy tale. 
Neither is it possible to compare them, for.each is in 
itself individually so peculiar to itself that it is like 
comparing the rose and the lily among flowers, each 
wholly admirable though diverse. All have so com- 
pletely mastered the lower technicalities of time and 
tune that there is no choice in these respects; and 
what remains of difference is that fine, subtle aroma 
of expression and tone which marks the nationality 
In the Prussian band, the impression is of subdued and 
perfectly guided power and emotion. It is majestic, 
grand, with a wonderful undertone of deep feeling. 
It almost inspiresawe. The French is brilliant, elastic, 
mobile; it fascinates and captivates. The English 
Grenadier band, playing a pot pourri of national airs 
scemed to us to express the strong and tender Saxon 
heart, more Saxon than Norman in its national music. 
Judging by that day’s observation, we should think 
that the French band had carried the popular heart, 
for though there was enthusiasm expressed for all the 
others, that for the French rose to a perfect wild 
storm of applause. 

The day after we were at the Coliseum was devoted 
to the Irish band, and we longed to be there, but the 
terrific state of the thermometer forbade. To-day, the 
Fourth of July, is the last of the solemnities, and Bos- 
ton will be a thronged mass, mingling in a celebration 
more elevated and sublime than eyer this country has 
witnessed. ~ 

Much has been said in the papers as to whether the 
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enterprise is to be financially a success. Financially, 
we speak the judgment of those who know, it will be 
no failure. But it was not undertaken as a money 
making project, and morally the success has been a 
wonderful one. The union of that portion of trained 
musical talent of the great nations of the earth which 
has been used to inspire war, in a service of peace and 
brotherhood, in friendly contests of sweet harmonies, 
in religious hymns dnd thanksgivings, in acts of 
mutual, national courtesy and comity, is an event of no 
small significance. These are they that have been used 
to lead in the battle, now foremost in the ranks of 
peace. 

A distinguished Boston citizen who has held a con- 
trolling place in the arrangements, told us that he has 
spent his whole time at the Coliseum since the begin- 
ning, taking his meals and being there at all hours, 
and to his knowledge there had not been a single 
arrest for any misdemeanor or impropriety. He had 
not seen a drunken man on the premises. These are 
all parts of this new wonder—and significant tokens of 
what its nature and effects are. 

It is to be hoped that one effect will be to introduce 
a higher and more refined idea of the manner in which 
our great national festival is to be celebrated. Too 
often the only idea has been that of savages—that of 
making a great neise. The night before the Fourth 
has been the terror of invalids from the senseless and 
barbarous clamor which made the night hideous. Let 
us hope that musicand not senseless discord will more 
and mcre mingle with the celebration of our great 
national Festival. 





PUTTING UP THE BARS. 
BY N. 8. MEYRICK, 


Liye an article under the above heading recently 
. published by you, you quote the remark of an old 
farmer, “ that it is of no use to put the bars up higher 
than the fence.’’ Now having been raised upon a stock 
farm, where it was necessary to do this very thing, I 
have been led to think a little about it, and some other 
matters connected with it more or less directly. When 
Iused to put my cattle into the field, I found they 
came back to the bars a little oftener than to any other 
part of the enclosure. And if these were not up a little 
higher than the fence on either side, or if the top rail 
was weak or loose, they looked at it and over it, until 
it and its fellows came to grief together. Andif I left 
it a hole lower than the fence, my stock was on the 
wrong side of it oftener than was pleasant for me or 
profitable for my neighbors. 

In all this matter of amusements, and Sunday ob- 
servance, I have been in complete accord with what I 
believe to be the design of the Christian Union. I have 
suffered enough under rigid Sabbatarian training to 
feel the need of very considcrable relaxation in the 
system under which I grew up. But pardon me for 
suggesting that it is possible to stand up so straight 
that one leans a little backward, and that it is very 
easy indeed to construe the tone and spirit of your 
teachings upon these subjects in a manner widely dif- 
ferent from your intentions. 

Your journal circulates among thousands of people 
whose moral standards are not any higher, or more 
clearly defined than they ought to be,—people whose 
ingenuity developes itself very frequently in getting 
things by the wrong end, and whose religion is more 
a matter of feeling than of principle; who give their 
pastors and church officers any quantity of watching 
and “ barking ”’ to do, to keep them from straying into 
““py- and forbidden paths” upon all occasions. 

And when you poke a little quiet fun at our Method- 
ist brethren for “putting up the bars a little higher 
than the fence ’ against dancing and horse racing and 
other sinful games, are you not putting the bars down 
a little for that very large class of people whose ideas 
of dancing are inseparably connected with gatherings 
ata country tavern, with the usual concomitants of 
late hours, and heated rooms, and mixed company, and 
bad whiskey, or surprise parties, those most abomin- 
able of social outrages to which anyone can go who 
dces not know better, or does not care, and for which 
notody is responsible? Or whose knowledge of horse- 
racing has been gathered at the State or County fair, 
where gambling and betting and pool-selling are car- 
ried on under the noses of the very respectable man- 
agers! 

To the mass of Christians, the standard in regard 
to these matters has been set up by the world around 
them, which regards a card-playing or dancing, or 
theatre. going Christian as a blemish upon the repute 
of the church to which he belong;s. Whether these 
things be right or wrong in themselves, they cannot 
enge ge in them without putting difficulties in the way 
ef other people, and bringing reproach upon the 
church. And yet, such is the weakness of human na- 
ture, that all the safe. guards of love, and tenderness in 
piivate admonition, and faithfulness and energy in 
pulpit training, have thus far sufficed very inade- 
quately to withhold some of them from doing them. 
The Methodist Conference, with a full view of the 
difficulties of the situation, has decided to lay down 
rules. Its constituents will make the exceptions fast 
enough for their own good, no doubt. 

Itis very easy to say ‘There is a more excellent way 
than all this... Provide better and more entertaining, 
and more profitable amusements and recreations, and 
people will fall into them without external pressure.”’ 
Doubtless. Butis it not one of the most difficult of 
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social problems to provide amusements for people? 
Do not we as a nation, like our English cousins, fall 
into the most ridiculous blundering at almost every 
effort in this direction? 

And while we are preparing the new road, shall we 
let our sheep flounder in the mire of the old one, if we 
can help it? 

The Methodists say, No; and though I have no special 
love for their system, or thé way they choose to work 
it, thirty years’ experience as a church member, and 
church officer, has made me sympathize with them in 
this part of their trouble, pretty thoroughly. 

If Christian men and women were fairly up to their 
work ; if a Christian profession did not mean, in num- 
berless instances, just getting inside the church door 
and settling down to sleep, in the cosiest place, leaving 
the pastor and the church officers, and whoever else 
would, to do the work; if the baptismal vows were 
not so often taken to mean, “‘ We hereby engage to be 
the Lord’s, except when we shall find it more agree- 
able to belong to the world or to ourselves ;’’ if profess- 
ing Christians were not so ready to go up and down in 
the earth, seeking the misch‘ef which always lies con- 
venient for their idle hands; if that loyalty to the 
Master, and to the church, which is his body here on 
the earth—that sentiment whose enthusiastic develop- 
ment gives force and directness to Christian work, 
and cohesion and unity to Christian churches, were 
developed inthe bosom of every follower of our 
Lord ;—all these rules and regulations might be laid 
aside. 

But alas! we have to take Christians, like other 
folks, as they are. If they ever become what tiey 
ought to be, pure, peaceable, ardent, devoted, loving, 
intelligent, there will be no need of “ putting up the 
bars.”’ 








SKETCHES OF WESTERN TRAVEL. 


BY R. W. RAYMOND. 
VI. THE UPPER GEYSER BASIN OF THE FIRE HOLES, 


HE centers of the two Geyser Basins are about 

ten miles apart; though the distance along the 
river between them, m which no springs are found, 
does not exceed two or three miles. It is a lovely ride, 
fringed with groves, made musical by the rippling 
stream, and watched over by the grandeur of the far 
hil's. Fora part of the way, the traveler winds along 
the slopes of vast accumulations of disintegrated gey- 
ser-sinter, like ashes, only stained in various colors 
with sulphur, and iron, and mineral salts. At one 
place several enormous hot springs, which have built 
themselves up on the river bank, unite to pour over 
their encrusted rim a steaming cascade into the main 
current. But such sights are grown familiar to us by 
this time, and we do not even ford the stream to take 
a closer look at them. 

Just as we were about entering the upper basin, 
some quick eye caught sight of four strange spots on 
the side of a snowy geyser-mound in the distance 
aherzd. They looked like so many dark paddles, laid 
in arow; but we recognized them, with a thrill of an- 
ticipated feasting, as wild geese, lying with their necks 
extended to cemfortably snooze and simmer in the 
sun. It is not a common thing to catch wild geese 
asleep, so we made preparations to terminat2 slumber 
with slaughter. The bold Hardpan and the wise—, 
like Diomed and Ulysses in the glorious tenth book of 
the Lliad, ‘‘ both lay down without the path,” and wrig- 
gled towards the enemy’s camp, while all the rest of us 
Greeks awaited the result. There was a long interval 
of silence, broken only by the occasional crackling of 
atwig. We lcarned subsequently that Ulysses insisted 
on crawling half a mile or so upon his stomach, and 
made the impetuous Tydides Hardpan do the same. 
At lergth the two belligerents emerged from the forest 
in serpentine stillness, on the river bank just opposite 
the Trojens, who slept serenely, but at long range, 
Our werriors, sprawled at full length and stretching 
out their heads as far as their limited necks would 
allcw, to reconnoiter the position, resembled ludi- 
oe: curly their slecping victims. The gleam of two rifl.- 
barrels was seen; a sharp double report broke the 
stilincss; some write dust flew from the distant mound; 
and eighty pounds, Troy weight, of uninjured goose- 
flesh got up hastily and wentsquawking down-stre1m, 
As the discomfited sportsmen returned, Hardpaa re. 
rrarked with assumed cheerfulness that ‘‘by Jove, he 
kad seared ’em some!’’ But this paltry consolation 
availcd nothing with the well-grieved Greeks. So, our 
experiment in the Homeric line being a faiiure, we 
shot a couple of ordinary ducks for dinner, and rode 
meckiy forward. 

A sbort distance further brought us into the Upper 
Easin. This is about three miles long by half a mile 
wice. Entering et the lower end, and passing numer- 
ous quicscent springs, we recognized at once the con? 
of ike Giant Geyser, which rises about ten feet above 
ihe surfece of a low mound, and looks like the petri- 
fed kollew stump of a big tree. Riding by it a few 
hundred yards over the white sinter that covered the 
gicune, we camped in the edge of a grove, almost un- 
éer tre shadow of the architectural pile of the Castle 
G yscr. Evt whilewe were removing packs and sad- 
dies, a roar from the north indicated some unusual 02- 
currence, and, looking thither, we saw the Giant in 
full activity. A few moments brought us to the spot; 
and appreaching the geyser on tie lee side, to escape 
the Criving syray, we were able to examine it closely, 
Cut cf its threat, five feet in diameter, was rushing a 
full column of mixgled steam and water, the latter 





rising a hundred feet (by measurement taken of a less 
than maximum height) and the former shooting cloud- 
ily much higher, and then drifting away with the 
wind. This mcnstrous eruption lasted three hours; 
and during its continuance the volume of the river, 
into which the water flowed, was nearly doubled. 

A dozen feet from the main cone was a small vent, 
which for a long time only vapored quietly like a 
meditative tea-kettle. Suddenly, however, this small 
side-vent began to blow off steam with considerable 
noise and power—and immediately the force of the 
Giant Geyser was perceptibly weakened. This was a 
safety-valve, or rather a low-water detector, such as 
we attach to steam boilers. When the water sunk to a 
cer‘ain level under ground, the steam escaped through 
this side-channel, and thus the pressure in the main 
tube was weakened. We thought the eruption was 
al out to come to a close; but new accessions of steam 
and water below revived its enthusiasm ; the safety- 
valve shut up again, and the column rose to its former 
height—this process being several times repeated dur- 
ing the long continuance of the spring’s activity. 

Near the Giant is the Grotto, a geyser which has eov- 
ered over its cone so that the vent is partly horizontal. 
Scme of us put our heads in, and could see the boiling 
end muttering water about twenty feet below. Oneof 
the party proposed to crawl through the cavern of 
sinter, with irregular side openings, which housed this 
8; ring; but he was fortunately dissuaded. If he had 
tried it, he would have been a parboiled man and of 
no further use to anybody, except to point a para- 
graph of soul-harrowing description in this article, and 
to stop that hole against some other fool, until the 
operation of time and hot water had reduced him to 
the merely ornamental condition of a skeleton like 
tbat of the buffalo described in my last—the only in- 
soluble things about him being his bones, and how 
they got there! For the geyser suddenly bezan to 
p’ay, and a scalding stream poured from the openings; 
just now so safe and dry. 

This geyser also had its safety-valve companion—in 
fact, more than one of them. The one which most 
attracted us was a deep and beautiful reservoir, into 
which ran one of thestreams from the gushing Grotto. 
Supposing that the reservoir was thus being filled, we 
placed a pebble on the margin at the water’s edge, that 
we might measure the rate of its rise; but returning in 
eight minutes, we found to our surprise that the water 
had fallen a foot. The geyser was emptying the reser- 
voir from below, while it returned but a portion of its 
contents by the surface strenm we had noticed. One 
of the scientific gentlemen said he knew all about it; 
it wasin Greenleaf’s Arithmetic: “A cistern has two 
spouts; one is able to fill it in one hour, and the other 
willempty it in half-an-hour. Now if the diameter 
of the cistern be 173,258,421 feet, and the height 25,479,623 
feet, and the weight of the water 62.49 pounds per cubic 
fcot, and the rate of legal interest 6 per cent., and both 
spouts be running, how long will it take to fill the cis- 
tern?’ Hesaid it was only necessary to substitute x 
end y forsome of these quantities to make the cas3 
apply to the Grotto geyser; and he promised to work 
the thing out for me when we got home; but now he 
says that part of his Greenleaf has been torn out, and 
besides, he is sure it is one of those things “that no 
feLow can find out.”’ because it depends on the amount 
of water, which varies with the reports of the Signal 
£ervice Bureau. 

After we returned to camp, “ Old Faithful,’ in many 
respects the most beautiful geyser of all, gave usa 
rief but very satisfactory exhibition. This geyser is 
situated near the upper end of the basin, upon the top 
of asymmetrical mound; and its tube being smoot’ 
and vertical, gives a remarkably straight and perfect 
jet, rising sometimes to the height of 200 feet. The 
performance of Old Faithful lasts only about twenty 
minutes; but it is repeated genera'ly every hour. It 
was in full sight from camp; and we could admire it 
at cur ease, without leaving our late and welcome 
dinner. A lively breeze carried the white steam away 
to one side, and left a clean, sharp, vertical edge on 
the other side, marking against the woods and the sky 
tke column of the fountain, and giving to the whole 
the aprearance of a gigantic plume. At intervals 
during the night, we turned our heads without rising 
as we heard Old Faithful’s booming signal, and behe'd 
through the trees the pillar of cloud, snow-white and 
sparkling in the starry light. 

Probably the geysers are not regular in their times 
of cruption. The Great Geyser of Iceland is notorious- 
ly lazy and whimsical; and often parties are obliged 
to leave without having seen it “ischarge ait all, after 
camping and watching beside it for many days. In 
our American geyser basins, the springs are so num>2r- 
cus that no one fails to see at least a dozen eruptions, 
though the largest are not the most frequent. Here is 
alist of some of the principal geysers of the upper 
basin, as seen by Washburne’s, Hayden’s, or our party. 
Tke heights have been determined by actual, though 
sometimes rude, measurement; but it must be borne in 
mind that they generally represent the maximum 0}- 
served. Some of the geysers maintain this maximum 
height with surprising steadiness; others rapidly di- 
minish in power. 

Giant.—Diameter, 5 fect; height, 140 feet; lasts 3 
hours. 

Gianiess.—Diameter, 18 feet; height of small jet, 250 
feet; lasts 20 minutes. 

Bechive.—Diameter, 2 feet; height, 2719 feet; lasts 20 
minutes. 

Grand Gcyser.—Diameter, 6 feet; height, 209 feet; 
lasts 20 minutes. 





Old Faithful.—Diameter, 20 inches; height, 200 feet; 
lasts 20 minutes. 

Grotto.—Diameter, 4 feet; height, 60 feet; lasts 3) 
minutes. 

Castle.—Diameter, 3 feet; height, 50 feet. 

Fan.—Height, 60 feet; lasts 10 to 30 minutes. 


Besides these there are numerous geysers throwing 
their jets from 10 to 40 feet, and many springs which 
bear every indication of being geysers, though they 
have not yet been observed in violent action. A still 
larger number have once been geysers, and have now 
relapsed into the quiet old age of the laug, or have 
never been geysers, but hope to be some day, when 
they have accumulated a tube of sufficient height—just 
as boys, when I was a boy, locked forward to the 
achievements of manhood as synonymous with the 
possession of high standing collars. 

It was hard for us to tear ourselves away. from this 
interesting region; but duty called, and lack of pro- 
visions and ammunition induced us tolisten. So from 
the Upper Basin we went back to Virginia City by 
forced marches in four days, at the rate of over thirty 
milesa day. Ourhomeward journey was enlivened by 
one small ‘Indian encounter,” which, if I should em- 
bellish it after the manner of frontier historians, 
would cause the sympathetic scalps of many a Chris- 
tian household to tingle. But ‘‘my conscience, hang- 
ing about the neck of my heart,”’ bids me confess that 
there was no fighting done, and that eur running was 
executed with dignified firmness. 

This is not all of my story, for I shall go back, as the 
novelists do, and take up the thread of the tale in the 
middle thereof, narrating in my next article our ex- 
periences of the great lake, cafion and cataracts of the 
Yellowstone. 








AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May, 1872. 


HE Northern visitor is liable to be disap- 

pointed in the intelligence of the present gener- 
ation of freedmen, because he is prone to expect too 
much. The rush which all ages made for the spelling- 
book when it was first opened after the war, made us 
think, perhaps, that a nation was about to be born, in- 
tellectually, in a day. But even the open spelling- 
book canuot work miracles: the adult freedmen and 
women have discovered that it is not so easy even to 
learn to read in six months, and have abandoned the 
schools to the children. One who would not go away 
from here quite ignorant of the mental structure aad 
finishings of the average freedmen, should spend a 
few Sundays in visiting the prominent colored 
churches. What one sees and hears is most interesting 
and suggestive. 

Since the war, the colored people are more than ever 
a people by themselves, religiously. Before, the 
natural tendency of these people to develope a wor- 
ship of their own was checked by the influence of the 
masters. Now their places in the churches main- 
tained by the whites are deserted; they throng to- 
gether and are ministered to by preachers of their 
own color. The principal African Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches in this city have an attendance of from 
one to two thousand, and give a liberal support to 
their preachers. We visited the First Baptist Church 
ona sacramental occasion, when the large building 
was crowded; and the body of the house, filled with 
wemen, turbened for the occasion with snowy white 
handkerchiefs, made a picturesque appearance. The 
churches connected with the great denominational 
bodies, not African, are comparatively a feeble folk, 
axd one who attends a few meetings at the more pop- 
ular African places of worship, is at no loss to account 
for this. The more incoherent, rhapsodical and 
wildly fervent the pulpit deliverance, the more hearty 
and abuzdant are the responses from the pews. The 
orderly processes of an educated mind are not accept- 
able, apparently, to the average hearer in these 
churches. He, or she, more especially, for the female 
influence predominates, wants something calculated 
to excite, to bring ‘the power;”’ to start the jumping, 
shrieking and swooning manifestations, without which 
his worship cannot be made perfect. African preach- 
ing is therefore a specialty, and those who dispense it 
ean afford to dispense with logic, grammar, and other 
incumbrances to emotior. A certain glibness and 
unction are allithe theological capital a preacher of 
this school needs or can use to advantage. Wedid not 
hear, but heard of, a sermon delivered at Atlanta, by 
acolored preacher, which illustrates by an extreme 
example the tendency to incoherence and misconcep- 
tion. The text was “And the heavens were cleft in 
twain.” ‘‘ Bredren,’’ expounded the preacher, “‘dere’s 
different kinds of twine. Dere’s de cotton twine, and 
dere’s de tol acco twine, and dere’s de packin’ twine; 
but it ain’t none o’ dem kinds o’ twine, my bredrea;”’ 
and so on. 

It there is anything distinctive in the theolozy of 
tke African churches, it is the tendency to recognize 
and make rich of visions and direct personal revela- 
ticns; what would be considered superstition; ia our 
Northern churches are evidently very dear to the 
heart of these people, and faith in them is very jeal- 
ously cherished ; indeed, appears to be the most sensi- 
tive chord in their religicus consciousness. 

The colored preachers as a class appear to be satis- 
ficd with their influence over their fiocks, which is con- 
siderable, especially with the women; and are not ad- 
vancing in intellectual grasp or culture. One sees very 
plainly that the work to be done for this people is to 
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be done in the schools, upon the children and young 
people, and becomes deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of sustaining such institutions as Straight 
University here, and the other institutions under the 
care of the American Missionary Association. It is 
surprising to a Northern visitor that the white people 
‘of the South can be content to withhold their active 
interest from these enterprises. The State of Louisiana 
for instance, suffers from the effect of corrupt legisla- 
tion for which the ignorance of the freedman is ulti- 
mately responsible; if he could read and canvass in- 
telligently the characters of the persons who are nom- 
inated for office, the political abuses from which all 
interests now suffer would be impossible. The negro 
voter here, as a rule, cannot read and his vote merely 
registers the decrees issued at the party head-quarters. 
The very name of their Congressman will be unknown 
to many of the freedmen whose votes elected him. 
Every material interest of the South is identified with 
the education of the freedmen; in the cities, consider- 
able provision is made for this in the public schools; 
but the higher education which provides teachers and 
educates leaders for the colored people is afforded a3 
yet only by the American Missionary. Association, and 
to some extent by the Northern Methodist Church, 
The Normal School at Atlanta Ga., is full and doing a 
grand werk, which fairly extorted applause from the 
committee of citizens, Gov. Brown at the head, who 
visited its examinations last year. And yet in the dis- 
tribution of the recent educational grant from Con- 
gress, this institution has been ignored by the State 
authorities. 

Industrially, the colored people are doing quite as 
well as people could be expected to, who, after having 
been all their life-time treated as children, are sud- 
‘denly bid rise to the stature of perfect men and take 
care of themselves. The general tone of planters and 
ether employers, in speaking of negro labor, is one of 
complaint; and yet the figures of the cotton crop of 
last year show that somebody has labored; and the 
most thorough, systematic and prompt employers find 
least to complain of. Those who keep their pron§ses 
religiously to the freedman are apt to find him reliable. 
One will see in this city a great many idle and shiftless 
blacks, and many unpleasant specimens of the colored 
politician; on the other hand, a visit to the Freedman’s 
Savings Bank and a talk with the cashier, who looks 
on his as a sort of missionary function, brings out 
some facts very creditable to the colored people. The 
deposits in this bank, as compared with the other say- 
ings banks of New Orleans, show that the colored peo- 
ple are doing more at laying up money, proportion- 
ately, than the white; in the course of the operation 
of the bank here, large amounts have been drawn out 
expressly for the purchase of houses. 

The relation of the white and colored populations to 
each other ismore amicable here than in some of the 
Southern States; the. free born people of color, who 
number about 30,000 in New Orleans, and possess much 
wealth and culture, are a connecting link, and have a 
wholesome influence on thefreedmen. And the Craole 
population is quite free from color-phobia, and more 
tractable on the ‘civil rights” questions than the 
Anglo-Saxon stock; some of the most stubborn op- 
ponents of any ‘new departure” for the South, are 
peopleof New England antecedents. The pressure of 
interest is being felt here, tending to bring together 
the alienated and subordinate class and race preju- 
dices. New Orleans, as a city, has a great commercial 
future in the opening up by railroads of the trade of 
the sugar and cotton regions and the great State of 
Texas, and by lines of steamships of commerce with 
all South America; and her citizens feel that they can- 
not afford to lose these opportunities by prolonging 
internal dissensions. White and black, we prophesy, 
‘will soon learn to pull together for the regeneration of 
the noble State of Louisiana. B. 








IN THE BEGINNING. 
BY PROF. R. E. THOMPSON. 


F the Bible be, as most modern theologians 
think it, an organic whole, then its first words 
must have their own importance to justify their 
standing in the place they occupy. These words stand 
at the commencement of the severely criticized 
Mosaic narrative of the creation. That narrative has 
so many pointsin remarkable harmony with the re- 
sults of modern science, that critics of that class might 
be expected to treat it with especial lenity and favor. 
Itis the oldest documentary statement of the scien- 
tific doctrine of continuity, as 1t presents to us the va- 
Tious forms of life as ranging into strict order and suc- 
cession, an order at once of dignity and of time. That 
Conception has become so common to us that we fail to 
observe its strangeness here. In two points the narra- 
tive wonderfully coincides with the nebular hypothesis. 
It speaks of the act of creation as a superinducing of 
fcrm by means of rotatory motion (bara), and it 
speaks of the creation as illumined by light before the 
appearance of the sun and moon. This last point was 
objected to as an absurdity by Voltaire; the com- 
pilers of the Zendavesta anticipated the objection by 
so far altering what they copied from Moses as to 
have the sources of light created first. The document 
seems also to favor the modern scientific doctrine of 
pepe creation. “Let the earth bring forth grass,”’ 
“Let the waters bring forth living creatures,” etc. ; 
“Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind,” ete. ; ‘ And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust,” etc. So Augustine, Aquinas and ether ancient 





theologians interpreted these words. Yet again, the 
narrative strangely anticipates later thinkers as weil 
as discoverers. It represents the various erders of 
life as created after their kind, an expression which 
needs no torturing to explain it as expressing the 
same truth as Plato’s doctrine of prototypal and sub- 
stantial ideas in the divine mind, after which all things 
were made. Some Platonists (Augustine, F. D. Maur- 
ice) interpret the whole narrative as not describing a 
process which took place on our planet, but in the 
ideal world itself. 

Such are a few of the claims which this remarkable 
document has to our consideration, and yet no part of 
the Bible has been so roughly handled, nor have any 
of its critics been so severe as those who have written 
in the interests of physical science. And this might 
be expected, for no words are so repugnant to scien- 
tific modes of thought as those with which tho narra- 
tive commences—In the beginning. No merit of other 
parts could atone for these, and as it is, the substance 
and gist of these reappear in many other parts of the 
narrative. 

Science knows of no beginning; can know of none. 
Her business is to eliminate and disprove supposed 
beginnings,—to bring all things under the category of 
cause and effect, to show that every appearance is the 
product of natural forces which preceded it. Every- 
where it finds false and supposed beginnings; its Dusi- 
nessis to explode them. But theology is oblige1 to 
assert beginnings; to cling to them as for life. Take 
away that word out of the Bible, and it becomes a 
comparatively worthless book,—a Hebrew mytliolozy 
and history, sadly mixed up with each other, and sup- 

ylemented by a remarkable biography and some nota- 
bis exhortatory writings. Here theology and sciense 
stand foot to foot in irreconcilable antagonism. Noth- 
ing but the drawing a boundary line between their 
respective territories can prevent a relentless struggle. 
It is to assert the territorial rights of the former and 
so to contribute to a possible peace that the present 
paper is written. 

(1.) Theology asseerts a beginning in this matter of 
creation itself. Carry that beginning back as far as 
you please by nebular or any other hypotheses; still 
there must have been a starting-point. Th? series of 
evolutions cannet have been infinite; no series can be 
so. Mind must have had the precedence of matter, 
the more worthy coming before the less worthy. Don’t 
ask us to prove this; we know it by the same intuitive 
apprehension by which you know the category of cause 
and effect. Neither our intuition of the priority of 
mind, nor your category, is given in experience; but 
both are practically valid. Mind, absolute spirit, came 
first, and there was a beginning of the things that we 
see know. These are not independent existences. 
They are the expression of that mind. However far 
remoie you may put that beginning, it is there, and we 
know it. 

(2.) In the course of creation itself there was a new be- 
ginning when man’s spirit came forth. As to whether 
his body and soul were mediately created out of some 
related animal form, or were a mediate creation out of 
dust, the question is only of secondary importance. 
There are great names in theology on each side of that 
question, and it is nota vitalone. But as regards the 
spirit of man the question is vital. Is his distinction 
from the lower creatures one of degree (Darwin) or of 
kind (Wallace)? If theology be possible, if man has an 
inward eye by which he can see the Invisible, if he has 
a free will and power of choice, if ke has an intuition 
of eternal distinction of wrong from right (apart from 
all questions of pain or pleasure), then he differs in 
kind and notin degree. There are indeed indications 
in the lower forms of life of a resemblance to man, but 
it is only a resemblance. Their sense of man’s ap- 
proval or disapproval is not conscience ; it imparts no 
lasting sting or remorse; their life is bound up into no 
moral unity by memory. They are, in a sense, made in 
man’s image, but he is made in that of God. 

(2.) Theology mustasserta beginning in every determi- 
nation of the human will. It is true that some theolo- 
gians deny this, and attempt to reduce the will’s action 
under the category of cause and effect. They say that 
man is moved by motives, not self-moved, and that 
these motives are the causes of his action. That isa 
purely scientific treatment of the will, but the the >lo- 
gian must reject that treatment as fatal to all theology. 
He again falls back on an intuition, that of responsi- 
bility. In that is involved the conception of free action, 
“J did it. I cannot resolve my act into the mere in- 
fluence of circumstances and motives. At the least, I 
mede the motive; the motive did not make me. I gave 
way to this influence because I preferred it to that. I 
am guilty.” This must be the standpg2int of any spirit- 
ual Ehilosophy. It must assert that man is not the 
creature of circumstances but their master, and can 
only cease to occupy that position through an uunat- 
ural bondage of the will. Deny this and human history 
leses its most human interest. All that is best worthy 
of record in it is the story of the way in which man re- 
fused to submit to difficulties and external motives, 
and so triumphed over them. Into what prior causes 
can you resolve the stay of the Spartans at Thermopy- 
lz, when the great mass of their countrymen fled, or 
the life’s devotion of a Howard or a Nightingale? Do 
we not feel that to eliminate free will out of history 
would be to eliminate its nobleness and its interest? 

And for this very reason theology must reject the 
scientific treatment of purely anthropological ques- 
tions. By this method whatever human phenomenon is 
discerned as actually existing, is accepted as normal, 





and to be accounted for as the result of general laws. 
At worst, science regards all degraded specimens of 
mankind as unripe fruit of the human tree. It declines 
to admit that any process of degradation has been 
widely active on the race. Theology in asserting the 
free will of man, asserts an especial human capacity 
for degradation,—a power in maa to put himself tem- 
porarily or forever outside of the beneficent action of 
divine laws. Historical theology asserts that degrada- 
tion as an actual fact, and is fully sustained by the ob- 
servations of scientific men in so doing. For at all 
events, if man was not **made a little lower than the 
angels,” he was made a little higher than the animals. 
Now, Darwin, and a host of other unprejudiced travel- 
ers, represent whole nations—such as the Patagonians— 
as fallen below the ordinary level of the animal; in 
their utter want of natural affection. Ind+ed it would 
be a gross insult to the animals to represent this de- 
praved mass of humanity as other than far below them. 
O.tini corruptio pessima. Paul puts the case with per- 
fect accuracy : ‘‘ Because they did not like to retain God 
in this knowledge, God gave them over to a repro- 
bate mind without understanding .... 
without natural affection.” 

(4.) Theology must especially assert a new beginning 
of things as taking place in the events which com- 
menced our era. A new force was born into the world 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, one which cannot 
be resolved into any combination of existing forees. 
Ecience and scientific theology have tried to disprove 
this, to show that his life and his work was a result of 
what had gone before. They have always been com- 
pelled, in making this attempt, to detract from the 
wenderfulness of that life and work, to cast doubt 
upcn the full credibility of the records which contain 
the narrative of it. The ablest of them—Strauss—em- 
ployed for the purpose the science of mythology, by 
which the scholars (Creuzer, ete.,) and historians (Nie- 
Luhr, ete.) of Germany traced to their source the fables 
of the most ancient history. He forgot to tell us his 
reasons for holding the same method to be valid in re- 
gard to events which took place in the presence of 
Roman officials in the days of the Caesars. One mar- 
velous fact, the chief miracle of Christ, neither Strauss 
nor any of the others have ever denied, can never 
deny—He saved men from their sins. The moral in- 
fluence which went forth from his personality and per- 
petuates itself in the Christian Church, which produced 
an utterly new method of life in the family and society, 
in church and State, that fact is incontrovertible, and 
cannot be by any ingenuity resolved into the operation 
of causes in operation before His birth. It forces us to 
confess that here was a new beginning of things,—a 
new community of life and spirit, a new order of so- 
ciety. ‘‘Measure Him,’’ says Theodore Parker, “by 
the shadow He has cast into the world, and by the 
light He has shed upon it, and shall we be told that 
such a man never lived—that the whole story is a false- 
hood? Suppose that Plato and Newton never lived, 
that their story is alice; but who did their works and 
thought their thoughts? It takes a Newton to forge a 
Newton. What man could have fabricated a Jesus ? 
None but a Jesus.” 

(5.) Lastly, we are forced to confess a new beginning 
of things in the personal regeneration of sinners. This 
is the same beginning as the last, but takes place in the 
sphere of the individual spirit. There is adivine power 
in the world which can take hold of lost and ruined 
men and make new men of them. It lays the strong 
hand of its purity upon the unclean; it touches the 
despairing and they have hope; it warms the malicious 
with a breath of love, and theirs is kindled in response; 
it takes a man out of utter darkness into God’s marvel- 
ous light. And that power is present in every man’s 
heart, the treasure hid in the midst of the field, the 
piece of lost money that must be sought for with dili- 
gence, the Logos light that shines in every human soul. 
In come, the light shines in a dark place and is not 
teken hold of; in others, it is felt but fought against— 
they “do always resist the Holy Ghost;”’ in others, as 
in the saints of the Old Dispensation, it operates im- 
perfectly—they are indeed God’s chosen, his friends, 
his faithful ones, but “the least” who have entered 
the kingdom of heaven by the strait gate of regen- 
eration “are greater” than they. (Cf. John iii. 3, 
with Luke vii. 28.) In others, it has come forth to fres 
activity, and is known and felt in its true character; 
it has ‘‘ pleased God to reveal His Son in” their hearis. 
That change makes new men, gives them a new life, 
transforms them by the renewing of their mind:. 
Scientific theologians resolve the Christian life into a 
matter of education. Mr. Parton hails Mr. Beecher as 
a liberal or scientific theologian because he under- 
stands him to teach that it is merely that. It is that; 
but were it only that it would never have secured a 
foothold in the world. It did not begin with Sunday- 
echcols. John was the only lad we hear of among 
Christ’s immediate disciples. Its power is the sams 
still, and will continue forever—the power of a new 
moral creation. Its professors’ unfaithfulness and 
wcakness have always been in their lack of faith in 
that power, which made them labor only among those 
likely to receive influence, or to cast here and there a 
timid line for the fish, instead of boldly letting down 
the net. And nothing else claims to have this power. 
Science half doubts its existence, although furnished 
with evidence sufficient to insure conviction on any 
other point. Mr. Darwin’s picture of missionary labors 
and their fruits in New Zealand would be enough, in the 
absence of all other evidence. The history of any new 
settlement in the West repeats just the same old story. 
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Here alone is a new beginning; here alone is new hope 
for the race. We realize that most profoundly when 
we are most awakened from our indifference t> the 
sins and sorrows of our fellows. ote se 

Snch is our contribution to the boundary question. 
We write in the hope that it will help some trumpet to 
give forth a less uncertain sound than the present 
empty and barren declarations and counter-declara- 
tions that we hear from many pulpits. One party 
erics: ‘‘ Modern science is undermining  religion.”’ 
Ancther retorts: ‘‘ Not one of its conceptions or con- 
clusions has any hostile bearing upon Christian trath 
rightly understood.” A third and compromising cla3s 
plead that ‘‘ No well-established fact of scienze is in 
the least a cause of uneasiness.” In very truth there 
are scientific methods of thought and investigation 
which, however legitimate in the study of nature, do 
tend to undermine personal faith when they are ap- 
plied to higher spheres of study. It must be the fir-t 
work of a Christian philosophy to vindicate its own 
boundaries and its own methods. 





THE MORAL ENDS OF THE REVELA- 
TION OF THE TRINITY. 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


T has appeared that the ancient creeds were in 

. substance developments of the doctrine of the 
Tiinity, and that this doctrine was not the res.lt of 
the speculation of later ages, kut grew out of the bap- 
tismal formula, and was revealed for the sake of its 
practical relations, and not te furnish the materials of 
intellectual gymnastics. Certainly it was impossible to 
be baptized into the Father, and’ the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, without raising the inquiry, ‘‘Who are 
they; what have they done for us; what are our rela- 
tions and duties to them?” To answer these inquiries 

involves of necessity a development of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

It has appeared, nevertheless, that the Councils in 
which the church doctrine was develope, were re- 
markable for nothing so much as for the absence of a 
truly Christian spirit, and the predominance of the 
spirit of party strife in its worst forms. This raises 
the inquiry, “Is it possible that the men composing 
these Councils could have had before their minds a 
true conception of the moral ends for which the 
Trinity was revealed, and of the effects that ought to 
be produced by the revelation?’ If they had not, 
then there was no true standard of judgment by whith 
they could test their doctrine, through its adaptation 
to produce the moral effects for which it was revealed. 

What, then, are these moral effects? We will speik 
of three only at present. 

The first was to inculcate and render powerful by 
the infiniteexample of God himself, the spirit of hu- 
miliation, self-sacrifice and self-denial for the good of 
others. 

The next was to lay the foundation for a hither co2- 
ception and development of mutual affection ani 
unity, by a divine example of love and unity betweea 
the persons of the Trinity. 

The next, to intensify the conviction of the magni- 
tude of God’s love for us and its regenerating power, 
by the magnitude of the sacrifices that he made for us. 

The extreme difficulty of producing the spirit of 
self-sacrifice for the good of others, in a world where 
all the examples of high life tend in the opposite di- 
rection, of self-pleasing and self-exultation, we ne2d 
net insist on. Itis of all things most difficult. Itim- 
plies an utter reversal of the central current of this 
world, in its highest power. The power of this evil 
current our Lord emphatically recognized when the 
spirit of self-exaltation revealed itself among his di- 
sciples, and led them to seek the highest plases of 
power in his kingdom. He recognized and pointed ont 
the predominance and power of this spirit in earthly 
kingdoms, and added, ‘It shall not be so among you, 
but whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your servant.”” He then confirms his precept by hi3 
own example of condescension, sacrifice and suffering: 
“Even as the Son of Man came not to be ministere 1 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life, a ransom for 
many.” (Mat. 20: 20-28.) 

This is a wonderful passage. It is from our Lord 
himself, and lets us into the very depths of his spirit, 
and reveals the magnitude of the change which he in- 
terded to effect by the divine power of his own great 
example of self-denial and self-sacrifice for the good of 
others. 

The Apostle Paul accordingly presents the spirit 
thus inculcated as the grand lesson taught by the di- 
vinity, incarnation, suffering and death of Christ, 
Phil. 2: 1-11. He presents him first in his manifest di- 
vinity, tken in his humiliztion and assumption of the 
form and pesition of a servant, then in his suffezing 
and @eath, even the death of the cross. Asa reward 
for the spirit thus manifested, and to indicate with 
the utmost intensity God’s high esteem of it, the high- 
est exaltation and honors are conferred on him, ani 
the intelligent universe is called on to adore him. 

In accordance with this representation is the wor- 
skip paid to him in Rev. 5:9-15. The fact that he was 
slain to redeem men to God by his blood is made the 
ground of the peculiar honor and adoration conferred 
on him by the whole intelligent universe. 

The same act of divine condescension and sacrifice 
is also appealed ts by the Apostle Paul to develop the 
spirit of liberality and self-sacrifice in the Corinthian 
Christians, “Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 





Christ, that though he was rich, for your sake He be- 
came poor, that ye through His poverty might become 
rich.”’ (2 Cor. viii. 9.) 

It is not, then, a matter of conjecture, or of specula- 
tion, or of mere inference, but of express revelation, 
that the Gisclosure of the Trinity was designed to give 
power by the example of God Himself, to the spirit of 
humiliation and self-sacrifice and self-denial for the 
good of others. 

It is no less clearly revealed that it was God’s pur- 
rose, in the revelation of the Trinity, to lay the founda- 
tion of a higher development of mutual affection and 
unity, by a divine example of love and usity, between 
the persons of the Trinity. 

This is expressly indicated by our Lord himself, in 
John xvii. 21, when he prays for all who shall believe 
on him, that they all may be one, in the same manner 
as he and the Father are one. His words are very 
striking: “That they all may be one; as thou Father 
art in me, and I in thee; that they also may be one in 
us, that the world may believe that thou hast sont me.” 
The unity of Christians is not one of essence, either as 
it regards God er each other. It is a unity of thought, 
emotion, sympathy, purpose. Of course, the unity of 
the Father and the Son, which is spoken of as an exam- 
ple, is not a unity of essence, but of thought, affection, 
sympathy, purpose. The language used elsewhere 
clearly indicates this. When God says that by love “‘ we 
are in him and he in us,”’ it does not denote identity of 
essence, but perfect sympathy and communion. In 
the same way, when Christ says “that the Father is in 
him and he in the Father,’ it denotes not a unity of 
esscnce, which can be no example to Christians, but a 
unity of affection, sympathy, and communion, which 
they can imitate. 

This higher form of unity in love and communion, 
then, is revealed as a standard for Christians to imi- 
tate in their unity and communion with each other, 
and it is Christ’s desire and purpose that they shall 
attain untoit. How sublime is this conception, and how 
glorious will be the result when it is fully realized, ac- 
cording to the divine ideal of Christ! 

It is no less expressly stated that the revelation of 
the Trinity was designed so to disclose to-us the 
magnitude of God’s love to us, as to overcome fear, 
aienation, and guilt, and to transform us into a 


love that shall fully reciprocate the love of God to 
us. 


The idea of sacrifice as the measure of love is thus 
developed, ‘‘In this was manifested the love of God 
towards us, because that God sent his only begotten 
Son into the world that we might live through him. 
Herein is love: not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.’ (1 John iv. 9, 10.) Here the time is contemplated 
in which the Son was in the bosom of the Father, in 
the fullness of divine love and sympathy, before he 
came into the world. From that state, the Father, 
with infinite sacrifice, sent him into the world, and he 
freely came to suffer that we might live, through him. 
That such sacrifice and suffering is the wonderful 
measure of divine love is again stated in 1 John iii. 16: 
“Hereby perceive we his love, because he laid down 
his life for us.”’ It is in view of such manifestations of 
his love that John says, (1 John iv. 16) ‘“‘We have 
known and believed the love that God hath to us;” 
and again, ‘‘We love him because he first loved us,’’ 
(1 John iv. 19). So great is the power of the love re- 
vealed by his sacrifices and sufferings for us, that it 
overcomes our alienation, selfishness, and fear, and 
transforms: us into a love responsive to his own. When 
this love is fully apprehended, and the response to it 
is perfect, then fear ceaseth. ‘ Perfect love casteth 
out fear.” 

Survey now this inspired statement of the great ends 
of the revelation of the Trinity, and howsublime, how 
glorious, the conception! God looks down on a world, 
the main energies of which are put forth in forms of 
self-pleasing, and of ambitious aspirings after wealth, 
greatness, pleasure, power. In it there is no conce- 
tion of true greatness and glory, as consisting in a love 
to others that will lead to humiliation, sacrifice, and 
suffering, for their sakes; and there is no idea of that 
divine unity and sympathy that can grow out ef such 
love. God knew that in the love of the glorious persons 
of the Trinity for each other, and in their spirit of 
self-caciifice, self-denial and suffering, for the good of 
otheis, there were the elements of a full development 
of all these glorious conceptions, and He determined so 
to reveal them as to give them divine and prevailing 
power. i 

In view of God’s purpose to obtain these results, it is 
pain that no development of the doctrine of the 
Trinity can be true ard acceptable to him that do:s 
not tend to attain them. Especially is it true that any 
view of God. or of the Trinity, that is opposed to the 
attainment of these results, must be false. 

It is also evident that the whole infiuence of th2 
statements which we have considered, as to the love of 
Ged, as manifested in self-cacrifice and suffering, as- 
sumes that the Deity is capable of suffering, and of 
sacrifice, otherwise all that is said of Him is a mere 
heartless play of words without meaning. 

It is a'so plain that all that is said of the sacrifice of 
the Father, in giving the Son to suffer and die for man, 
and of the Son in leaving the Father and dying, 1mplies 
in each a true and real Personality. The same is im- 
rlied in the mutual love and unity of the Father and 
the Son, which is the example of mutual love and 
unity among Christiws. No less is complete Person- 
elity implied in the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, whose 
cffice it is to illuminate, regulate, comfort and guide 








those who are saved by Christ, and who is sent by the 
Eather and the Son, with reference to these ends. The 
whole power of all these statements to exert a moral 
influence on man, depends on the preservation of the 
idea of a real Personality revealing itself in think- 
ing, loving, chcosing, acting, and capable of self-denia| 
and suffering. Their whole power as examples must 
cease, as soon as these elements of Personality are 
taken away. 

Weare now prepared to see why the ecclesiastical 
development of the Church has exerted so little moral 
power, and how it could be that Councils professing to 
develop and defend the Trinity, could be actuated by 
a spirit exactly the opposite of that which the doctrine 
was designed to produce. 

For in the first place, by denying as they all did, most 
emphatically, the possibility of suffering in God, they 
cut up by the roots the possibility of any exam- 
ple of humiliation, suffering and self-denial ia 
him. In the second place, by so developing what 
they called Personality, as to exclude all ideas of 
true and real Personality, they retained only a mere 
unintelligible name, and stripped it of all power to 
affect the human mind as an example, We do not say 
that the language of Scripture, which is intensely per- 
sonal, lost all power to affect the mind It did not, 
and the power of the Trinity in every age may be 
traced to the influence of the language of Scripture in 
spite of erroneous, human, dogmatic statements. But 
these dogmatic statements have always acted as non- 
conductors to intercept the electric sympathies of 
Divine love, as revealed in the true doctrine. Nor will 
the full power of the doctrine be felt, until our dogma- 
tic statements are in full accord with the word of God. 

Th s>assertions areso important that they should not 
be made without more full illustration and proof, 
These we propose to give. 
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T is, I think, very difficult for us to understand 
tthe state in which the early disciples lived. [have 
no doubt that they expected the Lord to come in that 
very generation. I cannot interpret the language of 
the New Testament honestly and come to any other 
conclusion. That expectation was based upon a mis- 
apprehension, in part, of the language of our Master 
himself, who said that many of the things predicted 
should take place before men of that generation should 
taste death. The apostle Paul, with glowing and de- 
tailed statement in: his early epistles, and obscure but 
biief allusions in his later ones, looked forward to a 
meeting with the Lord Jesus Christ. Death was just 
that to the apostles. 

We think of death very largely as a physiological fact. 
Religiously we have been trained—a great many of us at 
any ratc—to think of it as a consummation ; and it is 
through certain great dogmas or doctrines that we 
have been trained to look at it. The issues are so tre- 
mendous,—the passage toward it involves such peril 
and risk, that to us it is an awful thing. 

There are those who look upon death as a separation 
from things desirable in this world. The future is 
hardly thought of. It is what is being left, it is letting 
£0, it is being “‘ unclothed’’—to use the apostle’s phrase 
—that is thought of. But there is no evidence that in 
the primitive church, and among the early disciples, 
there were any of these thoughts or feelings. Dying, 
to the early Christians, was going to see the Lord. 

A child that has been penned up in narrow quarters, 
with few playthings, and in constrained circumstances, 
has a grandmother and a grandfather living in the 
country. There is the farm-house, full of rude abund- 
ance; there are the ample grounds; there is the brook, 
with fish in it; there is the big barn; and there are all 
manner of things in the barn-yard. The child has eon 
out there once; and he had such liberty, and found his 
grandma such a dear old grandma, and his grandpa 
such a kind old grandpa, that the days were not long 
enough. He had so much sport, and was made so much 
of, and was never scolded, and never sent to school, 
and had nothing to do or to think of but to play, 
play, play ell the time, that he would have liked to 
abide there. But he has been taken back to the city, 
and he lives in a narrow house, and has to go to school, 
and has to do this thing and that, which are irksome to 
bim, and is put through all the paces which are thought 
recessary for his education and development; and he 
longs for his country experience again. When spring 
comes round once more, the father and mother say to 
the litile fellow, “Now, if you are a good boy, next 
June we are going to take you out to grandpa’s.” The 
idea of going out of the city to grandpa’s! The child’s 
mind is filled with all manner of delights. Ah! what 
perfect ecstasy he feels! He dreams about going, and 
rejoices in the thought. He does not analyze the in- 
termediate steps, nor thinks much about them. His 
grandpa’s is the place where, to his thought and affec- 
tion, centers everything that is most heavenly—for a 
toy on earth, that is. 

I suppose that comes nearer to representing the feel- 
ings which the primitive disciples, the early Christians» 
had about dying, than any other illustration that you 
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could well make. It was to go and be with the Lord. 
It was to be forever with the Lord. It was the coming 
of the Son of man. It was a thought that was never 
dashed by an uncertainty. You can scarcely find a 
passage that indicates that the apostles had any doubt. 
There is but a single allusion in the whole of the Apos- 
tle Paul’s writings which conveyed any doubt: (and 
that was not really doubtful), on the point of death. 
That was in reference to his unfaithfulness in his min- 
isterial duty. He feared that he had not fulfilled his 
whole duty as a preacher of the gospel of Christ, and 
that he should be cast away. In regard to death, Id? 
not recollect a single instance in which there was ex- 
pressed, by the early Christians, any uncertainty, or 
any other feeling than that of exhilaration and ecstasy. 

That is not the way that Christians look at death 
now-a-days. To our imaginations, heaven is not apt to 
be the place that it was to the thought of the primitive 
disciples. Our sense of Jesus Christ, and the love 
which we have for him, is not so large as to create 
the ecstatic feeling, ‘It is better to depart and be with 
Christ than to live.’”” We do not often say, “Iam ina 
strait betwixt two—living and dying.” There is no 
strait about it. Wescarcely feel so for ourselves, and 
we certainly do not feel so for others. Even when 
persons are old, we feel as though it were natural and 
proper that we should mourn their dying. But why 
should we bemoan their death, since they have broken 
through into heaven? When persons are crumpled up 
with rheumatism, and are dyspeptic, and are in pur- 
gatorial conditions of life, we feel that it is such a pity 
to have them die! Our heaven must be very barren 
to our imagination. Really, is manhood here of such 
a pattern that we can be content to be no bigger and 
no better than we are? Is the food that we eat here 
such that we have no appetite for angels’ food? Are 
our social and other connections such that we do not 
imagine a more blessed state of society, or a purer in- 
tercourse, or a nobler flow of thought, purpose, execu- 
tion? Above all, are wein such a transcendent atmos- 
phere of divine affection and light and peace that we 
have no need to go up into the very presence of the 
Father? 

How poor our heaven is! How little it draws us! 
How little there is that consoles us in the death of 
those whom we love! We put away our children in 
death, as one would hold his children out of a castle 
window at night, and let them drop. We know not 
where, on what rocks, or into what raging wave, they 
fall. When our children die, we drop them into the 
unknown, shuddering with fear. We know that they 
go out from us, and we stand, and pity, and wonder. If 
we received news that a hundred thousand dollars had 
been left them by some one dying, we should be thrown 
into an ecstasy of rejoicing; but when they have gone 
home to God we stand and mourn, and pine, and won- 
der at ‘“‘the mystery of Providence.’ The mystery of 
Providence to me, is, that anybody is born. The mys- 
tery of Providence to me, is, that when we are born, if 
God loves us, as he does through Jesus Christ, he lets 
us stay away from him so long. Dying is more desira- 
ble than living, to Christian faith. 

The apostle says, ‘‘ Not that we would be unclothed, 
{not that we would get away from anything; not that 
we would throw off any burden or trouble], but clothed 
upon.” If aperson has an estimate of a higher and 
nobler life,such as is represexted all through the Bible, 
and particularly in the New Testament, and such as 
our experience is all the time necessitating us to form; 
if one has a conception of such a noble range of truth, 
of life, and of endeavor as lies not far from every one of 
us, it would seem to us as though that which kept us 
here was a misfortune and a trouble, and that to be 
“clothed upon” with a higher life and a nobler man- 
hood would bea thing to be prayed for and waited 
for. Atany rate, while we are attempting to live a 
Christian life, under the influence of our passions and 
in the midst of provocations, and while we are attempt- 
ing to exhibit the power of Christian faith in our 
labor for the reformation of men and their salvation, 
there should be an exhibition of what will strike the 
imagination of men more powerfully than anything 
else—that is, a victory over the fear of death, and a 
triumphant way of looking atdeath. There should a 
light come out of dying, so that its dark places should 
be all gone, and the valley and shadow of death should 
be asthe valley of Tempe—full of nightingales and 
fiowers and beauty. This would be a conception of 
the Christian faith which would carry all before it, 
and lead men everywhere to say, “Let me die the 
death of the righteous.” 

To my mind there isa higher and spiritual, and a 
lower and historical view, in regard to life and death, 
which are not incompatible. Isuppose that thereis to 
bea consummation of this machine life, this mortal 
life, this earth life; and that there is to be a more po- 
sitive meeting of Christ than we experience here. I 
live in hope of seeing more of him than I have seen; 
and yet the literalness with which the spiritual seeing 
of Christ is associated has been a great mistake and a 
great mischief. We are to havea vivid sense of Christ 
present in us, on earth. We are to carry with us a 
Sense of the companionship of Christ. Weare to be 
cheered and comforted by that sense. We do not need 
to see him in order to have a consciousness of his pres- 
ence. I’should be very sorry that any Christian man 
should not have had some friendship, the thought of 
which was, I had almost said, like a noble strain of 
music in the soul. The carrying along with us, every 

day, the sense of the exceeding richness of friendships 
in life, must certainly be the experience of every per- 
son who has the least romantic or sentimental turn, 





It onght not to lie out of the range of middle age or 
old age. And that which every generous nature has 
more or less experienced toward earthly friends or 
earthly companions, should belong to us in a far higher 
degree, in respect to the Lord Jesus Carist. We know 
from the testimony and observation of multitudes, 
that there are those who, by faith, walk in a more inti- 
mate realization of the Lord Jesus Christ in them than 
they do by sight of the bodily forms around about 
them. 

Nevertheless, there is to be a disclosure far above 
this, and far more glorious than this. Weare to see 
Christ as heis. That intimates that we see him now as 
we imagine him to be. Wesee him now by our illus- 
trations and figures, by our analogies and hints; but 
the day is coming when we shall see him as he is. All 
these little sketches will be filled up and outmeasure1i. 
The dim points of light which give glory now will be 
like twinkling stars, and the thing itself will be like the 
sun in the morning. The whole heaven will be full of 
Christ—beautiful as he is, and fruitful as he is, in all 
joy and peace. There is to bea disclosure, compared 
with which the disclosures of this world will be as 
twilight compared to mid-day. 








Literature and Art. 
TILES IN DECORATION. 

Eseem to be emerging from asort of interreg- 

num, during which the use of tiles for decora- 
tive purposes was not the fashion. Probably nearly all 
of us who were born in the thirties or thereabout can 
remember sundry old-fashioned fire-places, framed 
with tiles illustrating texts of Scripture or the fables 
of Hsop. We know of several houses where this quaint 
style of ornamentation may still be seen; but it is only 
a generation or so since tiles bearing a modern stamp 
have found an American market. Now we see them 
everywhere in our best buildings. Our fashionable 
classicists print “SALvEe”’’ in red letters on a yellow 
ground in the vestibules of their houses; architects 
use them in mural decoration on the risers of stairs, in 
hearths, in panels, after the old-time style of fire- 
place borders, and for external decoration as well. 
Window gardens are planted in boxes made with tiles, 
and housekeepers use the finer varieties as stands for 
their tea and hot-water urns. Of course there isa po3- 
sibility that the tile business may be overdone, though 
we do not see any prospect of it at present. Indeed it 
is difficult to say how or where they can be inappro- 
priately used, if the colors and patterns be harmonious 
and graceful, and common sense be used in placing 
them where the ordinary course of events will not sub- 
ject them to shocks which they are not calculated to 
bear. 

Tiles of various descripticns may be found in the 
show-rooms of nearly all our large dealers in porcelain 
and pottery; but so far as we know the salesroom of 
Messrs. Miller & Coates, 279 Pearl street, in this city, is 
the place of all others to see the latest importations. 
This firm has for several years made aspecialty of tiles, 
of the encaustic and baked varieties, and a large loft 
in their building is well filled with all the shapes and 
patterns which are produced at foreign kilns, and es- 
pecially at the famous factories at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
England. We have not yet attempted to make the 
finer kinds of tiles in this country, though we shall 
doubtless do so as soon as we find that it pays. We do 
something, however, in the way of decorating plain 
tiles, and although where the colors are merely laid on 
the surface and baked into the glaze, they are not very 
durable, there is, nevertheless, a wide field for the 
exercise of artistic taste in painting tiles destined for 
places where they will not be subjected to more abra- 
sion than usually falls to the share of an ordinary din- 
ner plate. Such, for instance, are all the interior mu- 
ral decorations, mantel ornamentation, panels, and 
the like. 

The highest art in tile-production is now supposed to 
be in the hands of William Morris, the author of Tie 
Earthly Paradise, and several associates, among whom 
are Rosetti the artist-poet, Hamerton, also an ar- 
tist and author of A Painter’s Camp, and other Eng- 
lish notables of the ultra-realistic school. These gen- 
tlemen have a studio near Queen’s Square, Blooms- 
bury, London, (and, by the way, if you attempt to find 
it, ask your way to William Morris the potter’s, not the 
poet’s, house) where they give their attention to de- 
signing not only tiles and elegant pottery of all sorts, 
but furniture, wall paper, carpets and the like, after a 
fashion which itis enrégle to admire, whether the arii- 
elcs strike you as beautiful or otherwise. New York is 
not yet favored with a branch of this establishment, but 
Boston is, and specimens of its products may be seen 
at the rooms of J. F. Bumstead & Co., corner of 
Tremont and West streets. Some of these designs 
are certainly very beautiful, but others are only at- 
tractive to those who have taken a full course in the 
Ruskinite school. And the prices, we may add, are 
quite as high as the art. It is but just to say that this 
Boston house, although they are the sole American 
agents for Morris & Co., give their chief attention to 
the other branches of the trade, the demand for tiles 
not authorizing large importations. 

In conclusion, we commend to those of our readers 
who are building or making improvements, the con- 
sideration of tiles. Our best architects are using them 
with success which is only measured by their iniivid- 
val perceptions of coloy and grace of lines. Wesaw 





lately a house only just finished in which all the fire- 
places were ornamented with colored tiles which in 
contrast with inlaid native and foreign woods of differ- 
ent colors were very effective, and it seemed to us a 
great advance in mere beauty over the old monochro- 
matic illustrations of Scripture and fable which satis- 
fied our grand-parents. Whether they are equally effi- 
cacious as moral agents, is a problem which time 
alone can solve. 





BOOKS. 


The Gospel for Those who Need it Most. Christus 
Consolator: The Pulpit in relation to Social Life. 
By Alexander MacLeod, D.D. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 

In one of our large cities, a few years since, a bri ige 
crowded with hundreds of people suddenly gave way 
and came down with a crash. Nearly a score of the 
victims of that disaster were buried from one church 
on the same day. They were mostly boatmen and 
mechanics and ’long-shoremen. So one of the officia- 
ting clergymen, forgetful for the moment of the rela- 
tives, sobbing in the pews beneath him, and thoughtful 
probably for his own well-to-do parishioners, thanked 
God fervently for the mercy that he had mingled with 
His judgments, in that ‘ none of the deceased belonged 
to the respectable portion of the community.” 

Dr. Alexander MacLeod in his “Christus Consolator,”’ 
draws up his forces against the feeling which gave 
birth to that very honest, but rather ill-timed, thanks- 
giving. Settled in the large town of Birkenhead, on 
the Mersey, which has grown up so rapidly around its 
ship-yards, he has had much intercourse with the 
laboring classes, and he has found among them such a 
readiness to receive the truths of the Gospel and put 
them to their-practical uses, and he has witnessed such 
transformations of character, such ennobling of hum- 
ble souls, and such thrift, and neatness, and beauty, 
coming into lowly homes from it, that bis attention has 
been drawn to the peculiar adaptation of the Gospel 
to the unlearned and the poor. His heart has led him 
to golower down among “ the abandoned classes’; and 
to widen out his observations to the matter in other 
places,—the great multitude of the toiling and uncul- 
tivated in the mining districts, the agricultural dis- 
triets, and the factory districts,—the employees of 
warehousemen and shop-keepers, and the great army 
of domestic servants. Here he finds the most promis- 
ing field for Christian labor. 

It was by preaching to the poor of England that the 
highest service was rendered to society by the Wesleys 
in reviving the spiritual life of the world. Here we 
find the point @appui. We have looked too much to 
the well-taught, the rich, and the refined, to furnish the 
chief and most reliable support of the Christian Church, 
and to affect the secular affairs of the nations by a perva- 
sive Christian influence. It is our un-Christ-like mis- 
take. You might as well build your furnaces in your 
garrets and try to warm the house by forcing the heat 
dewn. The Founder and first builders of the Christian 
Church had more wisdom, and they secured a ful- 
crum by means of which they are moving the world. 

This we judge to be the conviction that has produced 
the very readable and earnest essays which compo3e 
this volume. The book will have the warmer wel- 
come because it reflects the Christian sentiments of the 
times. All the churches are alive to the truth which 
it presents, though in many of them it has not yet ob- 
tained a controlling power. And it is their still cling- 
ing to the notion that costly churches, a “ fashionable 
quarter,” rich pew-holders, and a refined, richly 
dressed congregation, coming out from elegant homes, 
promise to a church the consummation most devoutly 
to be wished, that threatens Christianity most seriously 
with a loss of power. 

In our own country especially, our hope is in the 
masses of the common people. Drain the swamps, if 
you want health on the hills. The wide-spread ignor- 
ance and brutality of the common people at the 
South, and the effects rising up from them to infect 
the higher classes there, are enough to bring us back 
in this matter to the feet of Christ. Outside of church 
organizations, a grand work is being done among the 
outcasts and poor waifs of society. And doubtless the 
mission schools, and the mission churches which grow 
up from them, are doing somewhat for the toilers of 
our city and their families. But the great expenses 
and energies of the church are not turned in this di- 
rection. We need adiversion of these. The pretty 
grounds around the mansions of the rich are cultivated 
at an enormous cost,—if a leaf falls on the lawn, a man 
is watching and runs to pick it up; but far and wide 
around them the wilderness is permitted to lie waste. 
It will be hard to change this and follow Christ. 

The book before us presents in a very forcible man- 
ner many incentives to this work. It broadens out 
alittle beyond the limits that have been suggested, 
and is illustrated and fortified by incidents which 
have come within the knowledge of the author. The 
object is to get Christian men and women to work 
just as their Lord did to help and comfort the poor,— 
to lift up the fallen,—to show the hard-working 
multitudes the higher and better life which is as open 
to them as to the children of wealth and leisure. It 
presents the social mission of the pulpit to the “na-. 
tion’ outside the church; it calls on the preacher to 
te an elevator by inculcating benevolence and charity 
and teaching the great truths of the Gospel hopefully 
to the poor. It would make him and his church 
healers of the wounded ‘in the world’s broad field of 
battle,” restoring the fallen and binding up the broken 
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hearts,—commending this work to “ladies’’ who 
**know not what to do with their mornings.” He 


would have the church a reconciler, in practical ways, 
of the rich and poor, bringing them together, and 
reconciling the interests of capital and labor. He be- 
lieves the solution of this problem belongs to an an- 
plied Christianity. He would have the church tie 
promoter of the education of the multitude in spiri- 
tual life. Science will not do this. It leaves them 
either to the church, or to drift to the abyss on the 
current of their appetites and passions. The church 
must liberate the crushed,—the victims of want and 
neglect, of war, of drunkenness and shame; and by 
all her activities, and by holding up before the eyes of 
the multitude her pure and grand ideals, she must be 
the regenerator of human society. 

This, which makes the first main division of the 
book, is all brought in under an explication of the 
words quoted by Jesus from Isaiah, ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind; to set at 
liberty them that are bruised; to preach the accepta- 
ble year of the Lord.” The second and smaller section 
of the volume is taken up with a discussion of the 
causes of failure of the church, and especially its 
preachers, to do the great work assigned to them, and 
with suggestions of some practical ways to avoid past 
errors and secure success in the future. 


Fly Leaves, by C. 8. C., (New York, Holt and 
Williams, 1872) is a little volume of poems by an author 
named Calverley, who has been but a short time be- 
fore the English public. As this comprises all the con- 
tents of a previous book, we infer that the writer’s 
genius is almost exclusively comic. Yet there is no- 
thing low or coarse inhishumor. On the contrary, 
the jocose thought is often so brightly polished and 
keenly pointed as seemingly almost to pass the uncer- 
tain line that divides this lower’quality from wit. 
Only, with the most delicate taste and the subtlest 
fancy, the author appears to be destitute of the power 
of remaining serious long atatime. Very few of our 
sentimental poets can turn a verse more deftly or 
give, in the commencement of a poem, brighter promise 
of grave or graceful thought which shall continue to 
the close. But the inevitable quip breaks out; the end 
invariably mocks the beginning; and we are reminded 
of certain habitual punsters, who have so long mis- 
applied their powers to the dislocation and the misloca- 
tion of language, that they have at last lost sight of the 
true significance of words, and become incapable of 
putting them to their normal uses. 

Fly Leaves reminds us of our own Halleck, still 
more of Oliver Wendell Holmes—in their lighter 
moods. It is the book for the season, whether spent in 
the woods, at the center-table in the populous parlor, 
or in the lonely city house, with all but the reader 
gone into the country. There is nothing in the whole 
range of literature superior to these verses, of their 
kind. What could be more nicely done than this con- 
cluding stanza of the threnody of that young man who 
coztem plated suicide on account of disappointed love? 


* And the lean and hungry raven, 


As he picks “ bones, will start 
To observe ‘M. N.’ engraven 
Neatly on my Dlighted heart.”’ 


And here are two more from a little poem on a simi- 
lar subject, which must suffice as a specimen of the 
style of the book: 

‘“* Ere the morn the East has crimsoned, 
When the stars are twinkling there, 
(As they did in Watts’s Hymns, and 
Made him wonder what they were :) 
When the forest-nymphs are beading 
Fern and flower with silvery dew— 
My infallible proceeding 
Is to wake, and think of you. 
* * * * * 
Give me hope, the least, the dimmest, 
Ere I drain the poisoned cup, 
Tell me I may tell the chymist 
Nor to make that arsenic up! 
Else the heart must cease to throb in 
This my breast; and when, in tones 
Hushed, men ask, ‘ Who killed Cock Robin?’ 
They'll be told, ‘ Miss Clara J—3s.’” 

We regret to come upon an occasional typographical 
error—so bad as the omission of a word, to the great 
detriment of the meter—which betrays defective proot- 
reading. Otherwise Fly Leaves is neatly gotten up, in 
a sort of cool and appropriate summer dress. But 
brush the cobwebs from the corners, Messrs. Publishers. 


The Nether Side of New York ; or the Vice, Crime 
and Poverty of the Great Metropolis, by Edward 
Crapsey (Sheldon & Csmpany) and The Dangerous 
Classes of New York, and Twenty Years Work among 
Them, by Charles Loring Brace. (Wynkoop & Hal- 
lenbeck) are two books on a painfully interesting and 
deeply important theme. Neither of them panders to 
prurient curiosity, though Mr. Crapsey betrays the 
hand of the deft Bohemian, arranging and spicing his 
chapters so as to attract the attention of Magazine 
readers—for his book was first a series of articles in 
the Galaxy. Mr. Brace, en the other hand, addresses 
himself rather to an audience already interested, and 
contributes in his conscientiously truthful and sympa- 
thetic pages, his part toward the solution of the trou- 
blesome problem that threatens and torments good 
men in our great cities. What shall we do to stay the 
vice and crime that city life is forever breeding? 

Mr. Crapsey leoks upon this question from the side 





of the detective office and the police court; Mr. Brace, 
from the standpoint of' the Children’s Aid Society. 
There are more sensations in Mr. Crapsey’s book; there 
is more comfort in Mr. Brace’s. Mr. Crapsey suggests 
many improvements in the laws and their administra- 
tion ; and all his suggestions are made in aspirit of justice 
and humanity. Mr. Brace, on the other hand, has now 
the pleasant task of demonstrating from actual re3ults 
that the undertaking which was but a suggestion 
twenty years ago, and to which he then devoted his 
cultivated powers, in a spirit of noble Christian enthu- 
sigsm, has indeed accomplished great things for the 
city, saving thousands of children from lives of sin and 
misery, and sensibly decreasing the sources of crime 
within our borders. 

We recommend to philanthropists the perasal of 
both these books. It will dispel many fanciful notions 
of crime and criminals which innocent people are apt 
to indulge, and which disqualify them to deal effici- 
ently with the evils of society in the domestic ecclesi- 
astical and political sphere. It will awaken at th3 
same time, we trust, a feeling of deep sympathy for 
the wretched poor from whose ranks our dangerous 
classes are recruited. In these books, daylight is let in 
upon a dark world; and we think it may fairly be 
said, that the illumination, while it reveals the ugli- 
ness, dispels the vague, romantic terrors which hung 
above the scene. 


First Lessons in Composition. 
LL.D., Principal of the New Jersey State Nor mal 
School, &c. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 1872. 
There isno more appropriate and useful work for 

the Principal of a Normal School to engage in than to 
make a first book in Composition. A shrewd man, 
whose own inventions in the department of hydro- 
statics have given him both fame and fortune, u3ed to 
say, ‘‘ There are a great matiy people in the world who 
are busy inventing things; but very few ask them- 
seives that important preliminary question, ‘What 
wants inventing?’ Hence the world is filled with gim- 
cracks, very ingenious unquestionably, but of no use 
to anybody.’”’ Now every teacher knows that, of all 
elementary books in training-schools, none more nesa 
inventing and making than good practical t2xt-bo0k3 
in Composition (indeed, in ail the arts of expression), 
and especially for very beginnexs. 

The work before us looks fvir, and comes backed by 
the established reputation of its author. Of cours:, 
the only thorough and genuine test of its value would 
be found in the actual exercise of the school-room. 
But it seems to us that, in consideration of Dr. Hart’s 
unquestioned capacity in this department, no teacher 
would hesitate, after a slight inspection, to substitute 
this for any work on the subject hitherto in use. 


The Dickens Dictionary. A Key to the Characters 
and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles 
Dickens. By Gilbert A. Pierce. Illustrated. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co., 1872. 

This is quite a little Cyclopceedia of information about 
the works of the great English novelist. Some account 
is given of each of his stories, the time and eircum- 
stances of its composition, &c.; and an alphabetically 
arranged description of each character, in its 
preper place, illustrated, not merely by some of the 
best sketches of Sol Eytinge, but by such spicy ex- 
tracts from the books themselves as may best serve 
the purpose of the compiler. This is all well and care- 
fully done, and has involved a great dealof labor. To 
be sure there are many to whom the doing of it at all 
will seem to have been a work of supererogation. But 
there are many lovers of Dickens to whom no care 
or toil having for its object the elucidation or the 
use of his works could possibly be superfluous, any 
more thinif applied to the works of Shakespeare. To 
such, this volume has a decided value, both for refer- 
ence, and asa means of reviving old delights. Person- 
ally, we welcome it to our library, as supplying a spe- 
cific want. Itis presented, mechanically speaking, in 
that unexceptionable taste for which the Boston house 
has long enjoyed an enviable reputation. 


em from the Way-Bills of an Old Hxupressman. 
By J. W. Tucker. (Boston, Lee and Shepard, 1872.) 
This little book is dedicated to Mr. Alvin Adams, the 
famous expressman, a very handsome likeness of 
whom confronts the title page. It traces to its tiny 
source the express business now grown to such vast 
proportions, and intersperses the circumstantial ac- 
count of its rise an@ progress with many a pleasant in- 
cident and curious story, which make the book not 
only valuable to those more immediately interested in 
the business, but very attractive to outsiders. It con- 
tains considerable information for all serts of people, 
couched in English sometimes a little loose and often 
a good deal slangy, which, in an ‘Old Expressman,”’ 
is perhaps not a matter of wonder. 
Drinking-Fountain Stories. New York : National 

Temperance Society and Publication House. 1870. 

This is a very pretty little volume, made up of brief 
pieces in prose and verse (and in so far the title is cal- 
culated to mislead), designed to inculcate and illustrate 
the virtue of Temperance. It is quite attractive and 
calculated to be eminently useful. 

An Inside View of the Vatican Council, in the 
speech of the Most Reverend Archbishop Kenrick of 
St. Louis. Edited by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, with 
Notes and Additional Documents, including: The Syl- 
labus of His Holiness Pius IX.; the Protest of Father 
Hyacinthe; the Protest and Speeches of Bishop Stross- 
mayer; the Apocryphal Speech of a Bishop ; the Acts of 
the Council; the Appeal of Father Hyacinthe; the De- 


By John 8S. Hart, 





claration of Dr. DUllinger and his Associates; the Pro- 
gramme of the Anti-Infallibility League. American 
Tract Society. New York. 

We have given this long title-page in full, because it 
really furnishes a very adequate description of one of 
the most indispensable compilations of the season. 
Indeed it is the usefulness of this little book which has 
betrayed us into the injustice of delaying so long to 
call attention to its value; it came into daily handling 
so promptly, that it seemed, like our Dictionary and 
our Concordance, as though it had always formed a 
part of ourarmory. This is one of the books which 
(this time, “honest’’) neither editer, nor minister, nor 
intelligent reader of the opinions and movements of 
the day, ‘“‘can afford to be without.” 


A Gocd Investment, by William Flagg (Harper 
and Brothers), is one of the best American stories we 
have met with for a long time. It contains pictures of 
creek-life in the hill country of the Ohio, and the social 
and political condition of the border during the Re- 
bellion, and glimpses very true to nature of the 
Southern character, black and white. The love-story 
is fresh and natural; the general style is graceful and 
forcible, transparent in description and well-turned in 
humorous passages. The book forms one of the 
Harper Series of select novels; but in typography and 
illustration it is better than usual. 


The Names We Bear. By H. A. Long. With 
P.eface by Rev. James McCann, D.D. (Glasgow: H. A. 
Long. New York: Robert Carter.) The above title 
is given to a descriptive compendium of biblical, clas- 
sical and common names, compiled so as to aid the 
memory in an etymological narrative form, and a 
copious index. Aside from the curious character of 
such a work, it reveals the construction and great force 
of the English language, and throws much light upon 
the history of England. Every one has an interest to 
learn the origin of his or her name, and through what 
local or historical cause it was bestowed. Mr. Long 
conveys this information in this book, which is the 
result of a research extending over a period of thirty 
years. We need hardly add that itis extremely en- 
tertaining as well as instructive. 


Choisy, by James P. Story (James R. Osgood 
and Company), is a story of fashionable dissipations 
and vices; and though virtue is triumphant at the 
close, one is hardly repaid for having been dragged 
through so much folly and wickedness on the way. 
Besides, the plot is not skillfully handled, and thereis a 
good deal of tawdry rhetoric of the Guy Livingstone 
school, except that the author of Guy Livingstone 
draws on all tongues of earth for phrases and quota- 
tions, whereas Mr. Story sticks to French. 

Three Generations, by Sarah A. Emery (Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham), is a bulky story of American 
life at the beginning of this century, which neither at- 
tracts by any prominent excellence nor startles us by 
any wickedness. It is heavy and tame; and we have 
neither wept nor laughed over its pages, save when we 
found the French lady (page 132) indulging in such 
perfect Parisian as ‘‘ Qui, oui, je comprendre!” 

Minna Monté, by “Stella” (Philadel hia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.), is apparently the work of a novice. 
Even the introduction of a murder does not save it 
from being uninteresting. 


TRAVELS. 


In view of the crowds of American tourists (this 
year greater than ever) who are visiting Europe, it is 
not surprising that the supremacy of Murray and 
Baedecker in the matter of guide-books should be dis- 
puted by the enterprise of American publishers. The 
Harpers have issued the eleventh edition of their 
Handbook, containing in one rather bulky volume the 
necessary information for travelers through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark and Sweden. 
This is as long a tour as any American ought to try to 
make during the summer vacation—that is, if he means 
to “‘see everything,’ as of course he does! Mr. Fet- 
ridge, the editor of this handbook, resides in Paris, 
and keeps the publication up to the times by careful 
annual corrections. This year’s edition has been toa 
considerable extent rewritten; and it constitutes the 
most complete single volume of its class ever pub- 
lished. 

Hurd & Houghton have issued a small Satchel 
Guide to Europe, covering the principal routes through 
England, Scotland, the Rhine, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. It is well for the traveler to possess both 
a large and a small book—the former for reference, and 
the latter for constant carrying. In this one there are 
blank pages at the close, for brief memoranda. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Author. Price. 
Bos WORTH CHASE & HALL, Cincinnati 
B. A. Hinsdale, A.M., The Genuineness and Authenticity “ . 
the Gospels.” . $1.25 
* re McCLURG & Co., Chicago. , 
E.A.B., “ Baptism versus —— . + oe 
S. R. OsGoon & Co., 
Gilbert A. Pearce all ‘wm. A. Wheeler,’ _ "The ‘Dickens Be 20 
T. B. PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia. es 
Mrs. Forrester, . ‘“*My Her e e « 1% 
J.B. Lappixcorr & Co. Philadelphia. 
Anonymous, ° “Aytoun, a Roma 


P We have also received current numbers of the following publicas 
ons: 
‘eria rteryj—Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineerin 
Dene ee Mera busph Mapdeinen The National Quarterly Review ~The 


urist—New York. Crates Manasine pious Ma ine—Bos- 
ic Reeord Tur Monthiy —Phil- 


Agricult 
. The Catholic Recor 
bs hia. % thrist Orne Kansas Maj1- 


zine—Topeka. ‘Christian Quarterty-Ol onto Genty i. The New England 
er—New Haven, Re Lakestde Dt ‘Monthly —Chicag 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








QUEEN OF ALL SEWING MACHINEs.—In 
speaking of the New Wilson Gnder-Feed Sew- 
ing Machine, it is sufficient for us to say that 
“we think the invention of this machine marks 
one of the most important eras in the history 
of this country ; and when we consider the in- 
fluence it has upon the social well-being of the 
masses, it is difficult to conceive of an inven- 
— of more importance. has a beautiful, 
seless movement: it makes the genuine 
bs Tock Stitoh ” alike on both sides, and does to 
Se all kinds of Plain and fine sewin 
needs no commendation: its rapid sales, t e 
Seaseadher demand, and the many =e 
testimonials from those who have used it, is 
sufficient proofs of its merits. The want of a 
sewing machine is oom. felt in every house- 
hold, and as the Wilson Sewing Machine, on 
account of its extreme simplicity and less cost 
of manufocture, is sold at a Wuch lower price 
than alli other first-class machines, it is meet- 
ing with the extensive patronage that it 4 
spety, deserves. sSalesroom, 707 Broad way, N. 
'Y., also for sale in all other Cities inthe U. 8. 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, July No., 
dis in holiday array. Portraits of Horace Gree- 
Jey, Gov. Brown, and of all the Presidents of 
the U. 8., with Bicgraphies; Several National 
Songs and Music; Salmon Culture Illustrated ; 
Human Expression, its Anatomy and Philoso- 
phy; Phrenology and the Physiologists; Run- 
‘away Boys; How to keep Well; Rev. Jabez 
Burns and James Gordon Bennet, with por- 
traits. Best No. ever issued. Price, 30 cents: 
$3ayear. Vol. 55 begins now. Newsmen have 
it. Address 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broad- 


way, New York. 

I WILL SEND GRATIS one of our elegant Pat- 
ent Bolster Spring Bed Bottoms to any person 
getting upa stub of 6 at $35. One to any ad- 
dress on rece nd of $7, and to Clergymen on re- 
ceipt of $5. Packs in small bundles, as first- 
class freight. Requires only one mattress, no 
bolster. See cut on 2d Cover Ps FS -- “7. 3rd. 
** Equal to any J ever used.” “Un- 
surpassed at any price.’ ae Y. Dain News. 
*“ Best ever invented.”—Daily Witness. Ad- 
dress, with inside measure of bed, or for Cir- 
cular, Rev. HENRY BAKER, 325 ith Ave., N. Y. 

UNDOUBTEDLY.—No sewing machine, how- 
ever much praised by its makers, is satisfac- 
bee A in a family if itis difficult to learn, hard 

slow in working, and if its seam is liable to 
Duvet upona severe strain through want of 
elasticity. Hence, the lock-stitch machines 
are rapidly declining in favor, and the popular 
machine of the present - ong future i is, undoubt- 
edly, the Willcox & Gibbs. 


F. E. Smita & Co.’s “Crushed White Wheat, 
manufactured _ at the Atlantic Flour Mills, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Best known preparation of 
WHEAT, for HEALTH and EXCELLENCE, for gen- 
‘eral family use. For sale at the Mills and by 
Grocers generally. Pamphlets explaining its 
preparation and use sent free. 


FACTS FOR gd Lapras. —Mrs. H. F. Taylor, 
Brasher Falls, +» has used a Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stiteh 3 Machine since 1858 in dress- 
‘making and family sewing, without any ro- 
pairs, and has broken but two needles in 13 

ears. See thenew Improvements and Woods’ 

ock-Stitch Ripper. 

HOUSEKEEPERS.—The American Institute 
awards the premium to Electro Silicon as being 
the best article for cleaning and polishin sil 
ver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 
gists, House Furnishing and Grocer ieous, 
COFFIN, REDINGTON & Co., Agents, No. 9 Gold 
Street, New York. 


GUESS WHO Is the neatest housekeeper. She 
uses Morgan’s Sons’ Sapolio for cleanin 
knives, washing dishes, windows, paint and oi 
cloths. Her brass, tin and copper wares are 
bright. We know her. 

WILSON’S ADJUSTABLE ag CxHAtrR for the 
invalid, sick or well, it is invaluable. As a 
bed, lounge, or chair, no equal. Call and see 
them, or send fora circular, at 38 Reade Street, 
New York. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of aries. Mailed free. 

THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect, . 


ADVICE.—Send for free free Price List. Jones’ 
€cale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 





' HALFORD Leicestershire Table Sauce, for 
use in baceovsn 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSIC, &c. 








THE BEST BOOK FOR SUMMER 
READING! 
Everybody has read or is reading that 
mogt Popular Novel, 


M* WIFE AND I; 
On, 
Harry Henperson’s History, 
An American Tale for the times. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“It is one of her very best.”’—Scribner’s Monthly. 


“This, her latest work, is incomparably her best. 
It is a novel, and a very ‘interesting one. Itis full 
of thought,” and purpose, and feeling.’’—Bufalo 
(N. Y.) Commercial Advertiser. 


400 pages, 12mo., Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1.75. 
tS For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


OMAN’S WORK tin THE CHURCH. 


The best text-book for the development of the 
ane activity of pious women in every de- 
rtment of the work of the deaconess, as now 
nstituted in the Lutheran, Episcopal, Pres ory 
Moravian, Congregational, ethodist and aptist 
Churches, is 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS.” 


MEMORIALS OF AGNES ELIZABETH JONES. 





By her sister. With an introduction by FLOR- 
ENCE NIGHTINGALE. Second American from 
the Fifth London aon Mae an a eee 
preface by the Rev. HENRY WARD ECHER, 
and an appendix on Hospital Nursin; “aa Train- 
ing in the Ly age States. By the author of * Wo- 
man’s Work in the Civil War.” Crown Svo., ex- 
tra cloth, price $2 
This work give the practical experience of one 
of the noblest «nd most self-sacrificing of the 
missionaries to the poor, the sick, the ignorant 
and. the degraded. f high social position, 
wealthy, highly educated, and of the most ear- 
nest piety, eo trained herself for the work at 
Kaiserwerth, ‘homas’s Training Hospital 
for nurses, ond yy connection with Mrs. Ranyard, 
of the Bible Women 8 Mission, and gave her life 
2 ae work. No Christian woman desirous of 
z her Lord and Master should fail to read 
and intardiy digest this book. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 





Practical—Educational—Scientific. 
(Gj ABDENERS MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 
$2.00 per annum. 


* HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 


“Others may know of a sone Horticultural 
Magazine in America. I DO NOT.” 


Address, CHARLES H. MAR 
No. 814 Chestnut Street, WMtetelphia. 


T YHE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Sestew, 1B 
vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 8. 8S. 
books ever omered to the American ae 
ROP & CO., publishers, Boston. 
DAY & CO., "ies er, N.H. Catalogues free. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NAssAU STREET, 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
rm yst-paid at | at Catalogue prices. — 








‘oR RST LOV B.1—A ents wanted for 
““Merry’s Museum.” ar, with a 
fine steel en ving. “ First ove® * free 1 to corey 
subscriber. rite for specimen and terms 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, Socten. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 

WORLD. 136,782 New and Old Books on hand. 
Almost given away. New Catalogues, Nos. 31, 
and 33. Send stamp. LEGGAT BROTHERS, No. ve 
Beekman St., New York. ‘ 














RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will purchase anything required for personal wear 
er household use, at five per cent. upon cost of ar- 
ticle. Information in regard to styles, with - eo 
lar, upon application. If samples are wanted, 
slow op ctant nee stamps. Is Pereiited 7 ‘Teter 
Frothingham; RB. ny a 
i oh] with Arnold, teh Ry & a Oe 
Merchant, a A. T. St ye & Co.; G. idcwok 
ztnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sc 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 3i1 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





GET OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 8, 
OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 


Comprising six articles, namely: 





2 337 
Cloak. —a Yoke ip. Night Slip. 
coat. Shirt. 


Pet 
Sent on receipt ee 5cents. No sets separated. To 
prevent mistakes, persons sending for Patterns 
Will please write name, County and State very plain. 

terns of all kinds sent by mail on receipt of 

price and measure. A Descriptive Illustrated In- 
dex pont Son receins of a — 4 prepay po: atane. 

atterns are reduce none now bein 
charged more than 25 cents. Address ° 


J. B. SMALL, 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
Broadway, N. Y.., 
Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 


See our [Illustrated A 
of July 3rd. advertisement on page III 


Tar BECKWITH SEWING MA- 
1 CHINE, $10. Sent by express to any ad- 





BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
5 


No. 26 West Broadway, New York, 





aT Is_ EXPENSIVE, because my 


family like it and use it freely.’ | 
“T never could drink Chocolate before, but this is 
truly enjoyable.” The above are among many vol- 
untary testimonials to the excellence of our 


CREAM TABLE CHOCOLATE. 


We ask no better indorsement. It is made at the 
table—no boiling required. Observe a our 
name and trade mar For sale by most “ ane 
aa family grocers. WALLACE & COM- 

Manufacturers, 29 Cortland St., New York 








RT RECREATIONS.—A complete eulde to 
Ornam — Work Mgt a a Teacher. Serit by 
mail on poceint of price, 3. by 
J. E. TILTON & Co., Publishers. Boston. 


MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England. 


Vertical Railway, Suits, and Single Apartments, 
with Bathing and water conveniences connecting 
Billiard Halls, ree rs h cae & and Café. 

ICE & SON, proprietors. 


IANOS, ORGANS and MELODEONS 


On easy monthly or quarterly payments. We are 
prepared to rent from our immense stock of first- 
class instruments and allow the rent to apply until 
paid for. Any person with a moderate income can 
by this system pay fora Piano or Organ and never 
— the money. Address 
WM, A. POND & CO., 
No. 547 Broadway, New York. 











“ Best Because Cheapest!” 
“Cheapest Because the Best !’’ 


Cyseeras PRAISE, HYMN, AnD 
TUNE BOOK! 


CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. HrrcHcock 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber; 
its excellence, from the presence of gems only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice its bulk 
abounding in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 

*,* Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane St., N. Y 





OVELLO’S 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In pe covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 


edge 
Paper. €loth. 
Bach’s 48 Preludes yy wegees poate penaneben $4 50 














S, each.........$1 60 
Beethoven’ 8 arity. Bem xy onate letehbining 20 30 
Thirty-four Miscellaindduis 
eces. % 150 
Chopin’s Valses... 5120 
Polonais -158 
4 Notturnc 15) 
sa Mazurkas . 150 
oe Ballades..... hbneieesbehandeiies 150 
= PR cAsdeasestnnpnaenssencons 200 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte (8 
Books) folio, splendidly bound....... 450 
Mendelssohn’s Libder ohne Worte, oc- 
__ RRP ET TERE 150 250 
Mendelssohn’s Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 09 
— 8 do. do., octavo, 3 vols., a 
Schubert's Ten Sonatas 250 
pemess, complete 
" Pie 1 50 
Mozart’s Sonatas. 2 50 





Weber’s Complete Pianofort Works..... 1% 300 
Schumann’s Album, containing forty- 


i cniekiecstsniasgsacecavees 100 200 
Schumann’s Forest Scenes, nine Easy 
PG iis scien 0066 n58000800%enssccceenere 5 


MOTHER GOOSE, 
we 5 NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 
W. ELLIOTT, with 65 beautiful Illustrations 
cingraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Paper Boards, 
Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
82” Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 BROADWAY, New York. 





20,000 COPIES ORDERED 


IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, of the gplen- 
did New Church Music Bock called 


is Nene STANDARD !! 


Thus giving the brightest prospect that it will be 
The Banner Book of the Season ! 


THE STANDARD 


Has 400 pages filled with new and fresh music. It 
includes an Elementary Ceurse of the best charac- 
ter, with interesting exercises, tunes and easy glees 
fer practice, a fine collection of Metrical Tunes, 
and an extra choice list of Sentences, Motetts and 
Anthems for Chorus Practice. 


THE STANDARD BEARERS, 


Or, in other words, its authors, whose brilliant rep- 
utation as Church Music Composers will bear it on 
to triumphant success, are 

Mr. L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, and 

“* —H. R. PALMER, of Chicago; 
Men universally known among lovers of Sacred 
Music. 


THE STANDARD 


Is Ready! Send on your orders! 

Price $1.50. Per doz., $13.50. Specimens sent, for 
the present, post free, for $1.25. Specimen pages 
free on application. 


O. DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


New Sacred Music Book, for Churches, 
Singing-Schools and Conventions. 
HE GLORY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK—NEW IN 
PLAN—NEW IN LESSONS—NEW IN 
DEPARTMENTS—NEW IN MUSIC. 

By FAR the BEST and MOST CAREFULLY PRE- 
PARED SINGING-BOOK by this pon will be 
issued early in July. Price $ per doze 
men copy Will be sent post-paid on receipe. of $1.25. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








RAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD. 
A monthly bom perme & Each number contdins 


24 of beau d 
ine woes matter. Ov. «- or *MOSIG GY GIVEN IN 
EACH VOLUME. for clubs. 


Specimen contain 
amount of. of new music, not of sr eenain 
ful —— sent to any address on receipt of 


ten cents. Address 
8. BRAINARD’S sons. Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
GS Catalogues of Music sent free. 


The Great Church Music Book. 
HE ADVANCE! 
BY H. S. PERKINS. 


Will be ready in a few days, containing every- 
thing 





New, Fresh, and Attractive! 


Wait for the Best. Specimen pages sent free, 
or a single copy mailed on receipt of $1. 
PRICE—$1.25, or 12 per dozen. ; 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





LL BOOK LOVERS should subscribe to the 

AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, a Menthly Journal 

of Literature, and Repository of otes and 
Queries. Send stamp £0 for ee a ae number. 


* Nassau Street, New York. 
Subscripticn, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 580 cents. 


/ EDUCATIONAL. 





‘PRESTON COTTAGE, __ 


NEWTON, MASs., (near Boston,) 


MISS WILSON’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


The Autumn Term begins Sept. 3, 1872. For cir- 
— ete., address Miss JULIA A. WILSON, as 
abo 

REV. HENRY M. FIELD, of the Bron list 
Rev. CHAS. E. KNOX, Bloomfield, N thiedts 

rmit personal reference; also, AMZI Dopp, 
loomfield, N.J. 


4 ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE, 

yropares for college, for business, for teaching, or 
for boarding seminary. Brick buildings. 
Fifteen teachers. A choice of three Courses for 
ladies. A Commercial College Course. Musie. 
Painting. Telegraphy. A Non-Sectarian Christian 
fostitation Nineteenth Academic Year begins 
Aug. 29. > for board, fuel, washing, with 
Common tine ish, for full term of 13 weeks. Ad- 
dress for catalogues or rooms, 

JOS. E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 








MASssac USETTSSTATE COLLEGE 


The course occupies four years, and with a thor- 
ough Literary and Scientific Education, includes a 
——_ training lo Agriculture, Military Tactics, 

themistry, Civil Engineering, and Veterinary Med- 
icine. icaminations for udmission July 13 and 
August 29. Expenses for tuition, board, ete., about 
“$200 per annum. For catalogue or information, ad- 
dress President W. 8. CLA K, Amhorst, Ma Mass. 


ee, UT ST. FEMALE SEMINARY, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Miss BONNEY AND Miss DILLAYE, PRINCIPALS. 


The twenty-third year of this English & French 
Boarding and Day School will open Sept. 18th, at 
1615 Chestnut-st. Particulars from Circulars. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE | FOR 
Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass. Known for 
thirty years for its’ superior facilities and rare 
beauty of location. REv.C. V. SreAR, Principal. 


ans ed SQUARE BOARDING AND DAY 
CHOOL for Young Ladies. The 19th School 
Y rh. a ill begin Tuesday, ae 24th, 1872. 
For Catalogue and Circular a to Rev. Smee 
GANNETT, 69 Chester Square, te on, 


yess MILITARY ACADEMY, WOR- 

er, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Common 
and Scientific Pursuits. ts su 9g merits stated 
in Circular. C. B. METCALF, 




















OR BOYS.—Superior advantages at Riverview 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, Pough- 
. keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going School 
oys. 





UNARD LINE 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 


Between New York and Liverpool, calling 
at Cork Harbor. 


FROM NEW YORK, FROM NEW YORK. 
CUBA, Wed. 10 July | BATAVIA, Sat. 13 July 
scomra, ST GERI 2u 
JAV « os |PARTHIA, “a 
CHINA, © 31“ |CALABRIA,“ “S Auge 


And every following Wednesday and Saturday 
from New York. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 


Cabin, $80 00, $100 00, and $130 00, Gold, according 
to accommodation. 

Tickets to Paris, $15 00, Gold, additional, 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

DROSTRIB. 00 cccccnccicescsccsescocces 36 00, Currency. 

Steerage} Tickets from Liverpool and Queens- 
town, and all parte of Eurepe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of Lading given for Belfast, Glas- 
gow, Havre, Antwerp, and other port on the Con- 
tinent, and for Mediterranean ports. 

For 3 reight and Cabin ge naenae apply at the - 
pany’s ¢ ffice, 4 Bowli ng G reen. For Steerage Pas- 
sage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Buildin, ng. 

8. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 





NLY DIRECT LINE TO EUROPE. 


THE Arti. TRANSATLANTIC COMP A- 
NY’S MAIL STEAM-SHIPS BETWEEN NEW- 
YORK AND HAVRE, CALLING Mr BREST. 
The splendid vessels on this favorite rou 

the Cantinent wm sail from Pier No. W J 

ore, as follow 
VILLE DE PARIS. .SURMONT...Saturday, July 13. 

8ST. LAURENT...... LEMAIRE...Saturday, July 27. 

WASHINGTON...... Rou OUSSAN.. Saturday, Aug 10. 


PRICE OF PASSAGE IN 7 GOLD (nctading wine) TO 
BREST OR HAVRE. 


First cabin............ 125 | Second d cabin.........-$75 
To Paris, $5 and Se additional. 
Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 
These steamers | do not carry pesreee age passengers. 
American ere going to o 
the Continet of 1 ‘Burope, b . by taking the Scpnehere of 
this line, avoid both transit by railway and 
‘the discomforts of crossing the ‘hannel, “pesides 


ime, ble and e. 
saving tine, (rMORGE MACKENZIE Agent, 
Ne. 58 Broadway. 
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TERMS FOR 1872. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty cents in addition to pay the American postage. Money 
be sent oy draft or Postal Money Order. Currency sent by 
mail is at the risk of the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN 
UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty cents a year, or five 
cents a quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($2) will be sent to 
one address for $5 (including the $10 chromos *“* Wide Awake” and 
“Fast Asleep-’’) 
We want a SPECIAL AGENT in epery Sewn, to whom we are willing 
to pau a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for TeRMs, &c. 
r. HENRY BARTLETT has change of the Advertising Depart- 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 
OFFICES: New_York, 27 Park Piace; Boston, 11 Bromfield St.; 
Chicago, 75 West Washington St. 








Norticr.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one year’s 
service of the paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
“ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” by mail; Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the reception by the 
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subscription. 

N. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 





It has been the business of the Fourth-of-July 
orators, from time immemorial, to show that we 
were the greatest people on the face of the earth. 
The theme had this great advantage, that the 
audience were sure to agree with the speaker. But 
we notice that of late years the occasion is often 
taken for a serious discussion of the difficulties 
before us, and the best way of meeting them. The 
change isa sign of growth. The nation is leaving 
behind it the youthful time of exuberant conceit 
and self-glorification. We came to our manhood 
in the ordeal of our great war. Now, while we 
care little for such sneers from across the water as 
used to sting us, we are coming to study our own 
defects, and devise ways of meeting them. 











Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., made an ad- 
dress at Boston on the Fourth in which he treated 
the labor question with rare breadth and vigor 
of thought. He pointed out that the social struc- 
ture in Massachusetts rested originally on general 
education, and the happy distribution of prop- 
erty by which a majority of the citizens were 
proprietors. Education is in no danger; but the 
other element of prosperity is disturbed by the 
accumulation of property in the hands of a few. 
There is need that the dignity of ownership, the 
sense of a stake in the material interests of the 
community, should be more widely diffused. A 
social reorganization is necessary and is certain to 
come. It cannot be effected by legislation, by vio- 
lence, or by frothy declamation. It must be 
reached through ‘‘the continued and quiet action 
of an intelligent and determined people, attending 
in their own way to their daily work.” Codpera- 
tion is the way out of the difficulty. It is idle, 
says Mr. Adams, to talk of the selfishness of capi- 
tal; capital always will and must be selfish ; it 
will always seek to buyin the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest. In this matter it can be 
effectively approached in only one way. It must 
be proved that ‘labor is more profitable to capital 
as a partner than as an employé.” 





We have said our say so fully in the matter of 
‘‘Putting up the Bars” that we do not care to re- 
new the controversy with the friend who gives his 
view of the matter on another page. One of his 
points, however, suggests acomment. He pleadsin 
extenuation of the inefficiency of Christians in pro- 
viding legitimate amusement, that the American 
people are naturally inapt in amusing themselves. 
Now this we hold to be the very reason why Chris- 
tian citizens should bestir themselves in the matter 
If our people had a natural genius for play, as they 
have for work, there would be no need of provid- 
ing for them. But in truth we are generally some- 
what helpless and resourceless in this respect, and 
hardly know how to spend a holiday when we 
have it. Yet none the less there is in the very 
fiber of human nature a necessity for relaxation 
andamusement. If the impulse has no lawful out- 
let, it will break out lawlessly and run riot. The 


most prolific source of vice is the want of healthy 
and innocent recreation. In many of our country 
towns there is a fearful amount of evil from just 
this cause, Life is intensely dull, with a steady 
routine of work, and utter vacuity in the intervals ; 
and in sheer weariness and impatience the restless 





young blood seeks the excitement of sin. To pro- 
vide against this, sy furnishing all kinds of inno- 
cent diversion—not only books and lectures, but 
all manner of social intercourse and physical exer- 
cise and harmless fun,—is true Christian work, and 
is coming to be recognized as such. A church 
where this spirit prevails will save the need of 
much bitter repentance and hard struggle back 
from the ways of sin. 








The devil must laugh when he sees people doing 
his work under the name of religion. We see some 
first-rate service done for him by Protestant papers 
that recount all the sins ever done by the Catho- 
lic Church or imputed to it, and thereupon stir up 
their readers to fresh hatred of Romanists. Noth- 
ing is more powerless to do good or more fruitful 
of evil than this kind of talk. Its only tendency is 
to make Protestants and Catholics hate and de- 
spise each other. The fear lest our people should 
be bodily converted to Romanism is an idle one. 
The far greater danger is that the different ele- 
ments in our population may be estranged and 
embittered by the action of religious zealots. On 
great questions of public policy, notably in the 
matter of education, the Catholic position is one 
which seems to us to call for strong opposition. 
But let these questions be debated on their own 
merits ; and let Protestants not imitate the worst 
faults of their opponents, in wholesale denuncia- 
tion of one great branch of the Christian family. 








POLITICAL CONSISTENCY. 


' | = Cincinnati Commercial takes us to task 
for not advocating Mr. Greeley’s election : 

“Few people expected tosee Beecher fighting against 
his old friend _and co-laborer Greeley. Beecher has 
often praised Greeley from his pulpit, as a model for 
young men, an example of industry, integrity, and de- 
votion to principle. But now he has found out that 
these characteristics do not fit him for the Presidency. 
Perhaps he believes Grant to be a man of greater in- 
dustry, higher integrity, and more unflinching devo- 
tion to principle. If he does, he is justified in fighting 
for Grant against Greeley. If he doesn’t, how happens 
he to be fighting on that side?”’ 

Mr. Greeley and his friends are fighting General 
Grant, and we refuse to join them. We believe 
that Grant will, during the next four years, make 
a better President than Mr. Greeley would, much 
as we esteem his good qualities. We see no reason 
for changing our candidate, and many against it : 
chiefly, and notably, this—That we should break 
up a party that, with all its faults, is prudent in 
administration, sound in principles, and safe in 


the vital point of our affairs—our fiscal interests ; 


and bring in an inchoate mass of new men without 
agreement among themselves, not cohering to any 
central and dominant principles, but subject to 
intestine conflicts, out of which no one can tell 
which element will come into ascendancy ; whether 
the advanced notions of Liberal Republicans, or 
the conservative views of War Democrats, or the 
malignant reactionary tendency of the old Pro- 
slavery Democratic party. We don’t fight Gree- 
ley. But we do contend against breaking up the 
Republican party, and putting the Government 
into the hands of the Democratic party. 

“Beecher himself was once spoken of as a candidate 
for the Presidency. We feel sure that, if he had re- 
ceived the nomination, Greeley would have supported 
him. Of course this is no reason why Beecher should 
support Greeley, but it is a reason why he should treat 
him fairly.” 

If Mr. Greeley had received the nomination of 
the Republican party we should have supported 
him. But what if Mr. Greeley had remained in 
the Republican party, and Mr. Beecher received 
the nomination of the Democratic party, would 
Greeley have supported Beecher then? The Tvi- 
bune would have been a summer threshing-floor, 
and no flail would have been long enough or tough 
enough to beat Beecher small as the very dust! 

“‘ Beecher is not a reliable guide in politics. He has 
changed ground repeatedly on public questions. After 
Andy Johnson’s accession, he came out in favor of ‘my 

volicy,’ including the Constitution, and wrote a strong 
etter in support of it. There was a tremendous up- 
roar about This in Beecher’s church. When it was at 
its height, Beecher suddenly turned against Andy’s 
»olicy and wrote a strong letter in opposition to it. 

he ungodly laughed, which was only what might 
have been expected of them,”’ 

This is absurdly wrong in its facts. But itis 
not perhaps worth while just now to go into 
detailed correction. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Beecher has never set himself up as a ‘‘ guide” 
in politics. He has always sought to perform the 
common duties of citizenship, and to contribute 
the best thoughts he had for the solution of dan- 
gerous questions, and all the influence which he 
had to secure liberty for al!, in this Republican 
land. Doubtless he made mistakes ; but there was 
one mistake he never made, and that is, to refuse 
to “change his ground” when he saw a mistake, 
from an absurd notion of consistency. The only 





wise consistency compatible with the human con- 
dition is in the constancy with which one seeks the 
great ends of justice, liberty, and intelligence in 
the whole commonwealth. One may err in judg 
ment as to the best means of securing such public 
ends. It is honorable to correct his mistakes. 
To claim infallibility, and to refuse “to change 
ground,” is to allow a diseased vanity to eat up 
one’s moral sense. 

We strove honestly to prevent a rupture be- 
tween the Republican party and Andy Johnson ; 
we said our say about the reconstruction policy 
when it was yet to be determined ; and we never 
took back in word or thought a syllable that we 
uttered, nor did we endorse the policy of Johnson, 
either before or after he “‘swung around the 
circle.” The real history is simple. We strove to 
keep the party and the President on terms 
with each other, and failed ; we urged a policy of 
reconstruction which was by the party deemed 
impracticable and rejected. Having done our 
duty, we went on with the Republican party, 
deeming it, with whatever errors it was liable to, 
infinitely safer than the Democratic party. We 
are doing the very same thing again. We urge 
upon the party reformations which it has hitherto 
been slow to make. Nevertheless, we deem the 
Republican party to be sounder, safer, more 
earnest for the great ends of public good, than any 
nascent party, made up by the most extraordinary 
coalition known to political history, of men who 
have spent their lives in mortal conflicts with each 
other, and who now have come together, not by 
any mutual affinities, but by the attraction of 
common hatreds. ‘‘ Anything to beat Grant.” 








THE UNENDING REVELATION. 


HE Christian revelation is something more 
than a history. It begins with a history, 
but does not end with it. 

In the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, God was 
disclosed to men with a fullness compared to 
which all before was twilight. With his coming, 
light streamed into the world as at creation’s 
dawning it broke upon Eden. Christ ascended 
into heaven; the record of his words and deeds 
was left a priceless treasure for us. But that was 
not all. God did not disclose himself to human 
sight and then veil himself again, leaving only the 
story of his visit. He came never to depart again. 
The bodily form of Jesus was withdrawn, but a 
presence just as real took up his abode forever in 
its stead. To-day God makes as direct and per- 
sonal and fresh revelation of himself in the hearts 
of his children as he ever made on the hills of 
Judea. 

This is simply what Christ taught, and what the 
history of his Apostles constantly illustrates. His 
teaching of it is one of the most vital points in 
his life. It was in his last sacred hours with his 
closest friends. The prospect of his leaving them 
weighed them down with sorrow. Then, in the 
midst of the tenderest consolations and assur- 
ances, he intimates that their loss is speedily to be 
made good. ‘I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter.” Another,—then it 
was to be different from, yet like, Jesus himself. 
The next moment he adds, ‘‘I will not leave you 
comfortless,”—literally, will not leave you or- 
phans,—‘‘I will come to you.” 

We know row that the two promises, of the 
Comforter’s coming and his own return, were sub- 
stantially one and the same. The communion 
with him which they had enjoyed under physical 
conditions was to be renewed under spiritual con- 
ditions. God was to be directly present to their 
hearts, and that immediate presence was to be 
known as the Holy Spirit. 

All through the discourse recorded in the later 
chapter of John, recurs the mention of this Com- 
forter. ‘He shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever | 
have said to you.” To the testimony which they, 
thus helped by the Spirit, were to bear to their 
Master, was to be added the direct witness of the 
Spirit himself,—‘‘ When the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even 
the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, he shall testify of me, and ye shall also 
bear witness.” That is, the historical testimony 
of the Apostles, and the direct inner teaching of 
the Spirit, were to be distinct, although agreeing. 

Comfort, courage, love and light, all were to 
come through this spiritual manifestation of God, 
that was not to be made until the visible Christ 
had departed. 

The promise was fulfilled, when the day of Pen- 
tecost brought to the disciples that glorious uplift- 
ing of soul which the images of ‘‘a rushing mighty 
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wind” and “‘cloven tongues as of fire” dimly ex- 
press. The least significance of that day was in 
its miracle of tongues ; that was but the outward 
sign, the miracle which the world beheld. Greater 
than that was the inward joy and hope and tri- 
umph with which the descending Comforter filled 
the believers’ souls. 

All through the history recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, this great fact constantly comes into 
sight,—the Holy Ghost, the direct presence of God 
in the believer's heart, enlightening, inspiring, 
glorifying. We continually meet expressions such 
as these: “A man full of faith and of the Holy 
‘Ghost ;” ‘‘full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom ;” 
‘‘ walking in the fear of the Lord and in the com- 
fort of the Holy Ghost ;” ‘‘filled with joy and 
with the Holy Ghost.” 

This presence of the Holy Spirit was not a thing 
confined to the Apostolic age. That might be 
said of the miracles which sometimes accompa- 
nied it, but the miracles were a subordinate and 
incidental thing. The great fact was the immedi- 
ate indwelling of God in the believer's soul. That 
became the grand distinguishing mark of Chris- 
tians. It was to be their perpetual privilege. 

In our time, the Spirit’s presence and power, 
in some of its manifestations, is generally recog- 
nized by the church. But there is a strange reluc- 
tance to admit all that this rightly implies. The 
work of the Spirit, as declared by Christ, is not 
only to comfort and to quicken, but also to reveal. 
‘*He will guide you into all truth.” That is, the 
Christian believer has direct and continual access 
to the Divine source of truth. God, if rightly 
sought, will be immediately present to him, alike 
as Saviour, Helper, Friend, and as Teacher. The 
Spirit speaks not only through the pages of the 
Bible ; its voice is heard directly in the believer's 
heart. To deny this is to reject Christ’s own assur- 
ance, and to assume, without warrant from Scrip- 
ture or from Christian experience, .that God has 
shut himself up in a closed and completed record, 
instead of shining with direct light upon the soul. 
The writers of the record make no such assertion. 

The reluctance to receive such statements as this 
arises, mainly from a fear that they derozate from 
the authority of the Scriptures. Itis asked: Does 
not the Bible contain all the religious truth man 
necds? No doubt it contains the seed-forms of it 
all, the principles and elements which, being devel- 
oped, would meet the necessities of every soul in 
every age. But the applications and special forms 
of truth must constantly vary. The early Chris- 
tians were of necessity largely absorbed in ques- 
tions which to us are dead. What a place the 
ceremonial law holds in the discussions of Paul! 
But the ceremonial law is almost nothing to us. 
To the Apostles it was a revelation almost too 
wonderful for belief, that in the sight of God a 
Gentile was as good as a Jew. Again and again 
Paul approaches a statement with the air of one 
who is getting at the inmost secret of the universe. 
We hold our breath with expectation ; and when 
it turns out that he ‘means only the extension of 
the Divine mercy to the Gentiles, we feel like say- 
ing, ‘‘Is that all?’ To us it has become common- 
place; to the church in Paul’s time it was an 
absorbing subject. So, on the other hand, our age 
is beset with questions that were unborn in the 
Apostles’ time. To us the question of Christ’s 
nature and its relation to the Divine nature seems 
fundamental ; to the Scriptural writers it appears 
hardly to have arisen in distinct form. The dis- 
coveries of science bring us face to face with prob- 
ems which never troubled the earlier generations. 
The political and social advance of the world 
brings up questions of a practical nature, highly 
important and highly complicated, which in the 
time of the Roman Empire would have been unin- 
telligible. 

These, and many other subjects that might be 
mentioned, the Bible does not address at all. Yet 
about some of them, at any rate, it is vitally 
important to us that we get at the truth. They 
touch character and faith and the highest welfare 
of society. And is it not the privilege of the child 
of God to go directly to his Father, saying, ‘‘ Guide 
me here”? Was not the promise, ‘‘Seek, and ye 
shall find,” given for such cases as these? When 
one sincerely and trustfully opens his soul to the 
Divine illumination, is not the conviction which 
comes to him as worthy to be followed as if he had 
found a text that seemed to cover the case ? 

Men think that if they admit the validity of this 
unseen witness it may come in contradiction with 
the written word. Men are terribly afraid God 
will somehow be found to contradict himself ! 
The different manifestations which God makes 
‘of himself are codrdinate. It is worse than idle to 
Suppose that the revelation made in the material 
<reation will be found to contradict that made in 





the soul; or that the revelation made in the soul 
of Paul or John will prove inharmonious with that 
which comes to the sincere and humble believer 
to-day. The Master, as if to put a normal and 
sufficient restraint upon any tendency which might 
arise to vagaries and personal fancies, gives a test, 
viz: The effect upon conduct and character of sup- 
posed revelations. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

Our God is a living and ever-present God. His 
voice did not cease when Jesus ascended into 
heaven. In did not cease when the last word of 
the New Testament was written. In every heart 
that loves and trusts, the Divine Spirit dwells, 
guiding it into all truth. 





THE PROTECTION OF LABOR. 


E have repeatedly declared our sympathy 

with workingmen, our pleasure in noting 
their growing intelligence, and discontent with 
dull and drudging lives, which is the sign of their 
coming elevation into something better. With 
equal freedom (not being politicians desirous of 
their votes) we have criticized the errors of those 
movements in which the waking ambition of labor 
blindly engages. We do not anticipate that such 
criticism will be welcome ; but we trust it will be 
received as coming from a friendly, not a hostile 
source, 

The extensive strikes which have recently taken 
place in this city are drawing to a close. About 
half of the 60,000 workingmen engaged have ob- 
tained, it is said, the reduction of the hours of la- 
bor which they demanded ; but it is felt that the 
victory, in many cases, is but a temporary one, 
and that the employers are biding their time to 
renew the contest. Meanwhile, those workmen 
who, failing to obtain the advantage sought, have 
returned to labor at the old hours, are biding their 
time also; and the state of affairs is rather an 
armed truce than a peace. Evidently this is but a 
poor solution of the difficult question, how shall 
the proper remuneration of labor be determined ? 

It is claimed that the workman is entitled to a 
share in the profits of business ; but when this 
plan pure and simple is tried, as in coéperation, it 
is found that many of those who want a share in 
the profits have no desire to share the risks and 
losses. Accordingly, systems of modified coépera- 
tion have been tried, by which the laborer is as- 
sured of regular wages, and then of a share of the 
profits, if there are any. But all these plans work 
well or ill, according to the degree of knowledge 
possessed by the workingmen themselves. A good 
business education and experience enable a man 
to know exactly what can be done with profit, and 
to shape his course with reference to future con- 
tingencies. If his employees are associated with 
him under any form of codperation, and are 
unable to comprehend the reasons of his business 
moves, they either hinder him or distrust him. 
No matter what device is adopted to reconcile the 
interests of capital and labor, the education of 
labor to know what its true interests are, is im- 
peratively requisite. 

Several trades, it is said, will be driven from 
New York or ruined by the result of the recent 
strikes. In these cases, the workingmen, in de- 
manding ‘‘their share of the profits,” asked for 
more than the business could give. Indeed, noth- 
ing else could be expected, when such a demand is 
made sweeping and uniform. It is neither just 
nor feasible to say that all trades shall advance 
wages or reduce hours twenty per cent. The profits 
are not alike in all ; and only by ignorant men could 
this wholesale calculation be expected to give fair 
results. The leaders of the workingmen did 
not even seem to be aware that changing from 
ten hours to eight is equivalent to an advance, not 
of twenty, but of twenty-five, per cent. in wages. 

Arbitration has proved in England a very suc- 
cessful preventive both of strikes and of their 
causes ; and arbitration, which is the friendly dis- 
cussion and settlement of questions affecting each 
trade by itself, has succeeded, because the English 
workingmen have acquired a good deal of that 
sort of knowledge which enables them to appreci- 
ate the difficulties and necessities of their ein- 
ployers. The “pauper labor of England” is a tra- 
dition of the past, except in agriculture. Skilled 
mechanics and artisans are as comfortably off in 
England as they are here. 

The true and only protection of labor is the 
education, intellectual and moral, of the laborer. 
He must know enough to make it impossible that 
he should ignorantly suffer imposition, or (what is 
quite as frequent) ignorantly suspect that he is 
cheated, when he is not, or lay the blame at the 
wrong door, and choose for the evil the wrong 
remedy. 





Moreover, the true object of the workingman 
should be, not to build up a rigid order or caste in 
society—that is the curse of the Old World—but 
to develop his own manhood to its full capacities, 
to establish a comfortable home, to educate his 
children beyond himself, and to start them fairly 
in life. Now there is no legislative road to these 
ends. Nothing but personal industry, intelligence 
and virtue ever did, or ever will, so long as God 
rules the world he made, achieve a genuinely 
successful career of this kind. And every working- 
man who imposes, or allows others to impose, ar- 
bitrary restrictions upon his personal right to be 
as industrious as he chooses, and to do with his 
labor what he chooses, in attempting to build up 
his own welfare or that of his family, is a traitor, 
not a benefactor, to his class. The protection of 
labor is freedom and education. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


EFORE these lines meet the reader’s eye, the 
Great Boston Jubilee will have passed into the 
Limbo of things accomplished, leaving (at least te 
those at this distance) no trace except the rolling of 
its mighty echoes through the memory. A private 
letter from a friend gives us a picture of some of its 
last days, from which we see, with gratification, that 
its spirit was measurably maintained until the close. 
He says: “The house was not crowded, but it was 
tolerably well filled. The programme ineluded the 
four foreign bands, Leutner, and Strauss; so that I 
had a good specimen. I think, on the whole, I liked 
the English band best, though the quality of the 
French instruments is remarkable. The Germans 
were beautifully led, and they played superbly a piece 
which did not admit as much showy performance as 
the pot-pourris of the others. It is certainly hard to 
decide among them. The only thing that thrilled me 
was Madame Leutner’s singing of ‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ with an accompaniment by the Kaiser Franz 
Band. She sang it of course splendidly as a piece of 
music, and with evident appreciation, made very 
quaint and touching by her foreign pronunciation and 
emphasis. I laughed and cried at once to hear her in- 
quire about ‘the strips and bright stairs.’ She intro- 
duced a note of unprecedented altitude on the word 
‘free’ in the chorus, and sustained it with marvelous 
purity and power. C’était magnifique—mais, ce nv était 
pas la guerre.” 

—The same authority informs us that ‘Strauss 
is going to give a couple of concerts in New York; 
but Leutner is to return, having refused $100,000 for a 
season here. I give it as it stands in the papers.” We 
are happy, however, to have it in our power to add 
the very pleasant supplement that Madame Leutner, 
through peculiar private influences, has been induced 
to depart from this purpose ina single instance, and 
that she will give a single concert on Thursday even- 
ing, the 11th inst., at the Rink in Brooklyn for the 
benefit of the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum. She will be 
accompanied.by the Kaiser Franz Band, the German 
Emperor’s Cornet Quartet, and other auxiliaries. Our 
readers already know our estimate of this interesting 
woman and artiste, and we do not propose to further 
accumulate epithets on the subject. We have no 
misgivings about the immensity of the audience on 
Thursday eveniag: the burden of our lamentation is 
that, after all, everybody will not be able to hear her. 


—The Christian Weekly of June 22, has a very 
fair wood-cut of President Martin B. Anderson, of 
Rochester . University, accompanied by a too brief 
bicgraphical notice. We are glad of the opportunity 
thus afforded of expressing our appreciation of one of 
the most distinguished educators of our day and coun- 
try. Wellsays the brief sketch in the Weekly, “his 
chief distinction as a teacher is his power to stimulate 
youthful ambition, kindling the minds of his pupils to 
something of his own ardor and energy of thought. 
Admiration of his large and varied learning would of 
itself have effect in this direction. 
earnestness, his religious fervor, fusing all other ele- 
ments of influence, that makes him a power in mould- 
ing the mind and character.’’ Dr. Anderson is our 
bcau ideal of a college president. In his great heart 
the fires of youth still glow with unabated fervor, 
while the frosts of age and experience have already 
begun to gather on his brow. Hence he is among his 
boys that rare combination, a father, and another boy. 
Not a few interesting particulars might be given of 
his sympathetic method of working among the young 
men of his charge, but both time and space at present 
forbid. Itis a story which ought, at some day, to be 
written; for, in our judgment, it comprises the great 
secret of education, which seems to be so little under- 
stood, and yet, without which the world can never be 
redeemed. 


—We see an item going the rounds to the effect 
that ‘‘a subscription has been started to present to the 


Pope a crown of thorns, to be made of massive gold.” - 


Maugre the terrible risk (for we have been pretty 
severely taken to task by our Catholic cotemporaries 
of late for thoughtlessly giving currency to such 
trifles), we assume that the statement is true. At any 
rate, it is not convenient, just at present, to send to 
Rome to have it verified. We presume the purpose of 
the movement is entirely symbolic or sentimental. 
It cannot be intended that his Holiness shall wear this 


But it is his moral” 
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-anomalous crown, the trial sweetened only by the 
‘thought that the thorns thereof are made of precious 
metal. This would be only to intensify the agony— 

ee the story of Midas, and various other fables. No, 

tis merely a pleasant way of saying to the Head of 
the Church that he has been having a hard time of it, 
but here’s a little pin-money, by way of mollification. 
Everybody can enter with pleasure into this view of 
the matter. True, it is not easy for people outside of the 
-church to make out, in the Pope’s case, any other suf- 
ferings than such as must be inevitable to an obstinate 
and peppery old gentleman who isn’t allowed to have 
his own way. Yet, such as they are, if they bring in with 
sufficient copiousness these solid expressions of sym- 
pathy from the faithful, they are properly set forth a3 
golden thorns, and all that is further needed to the 
good Father’s entire consolation is to allow him an 
early smelting day. 


—A new triumph for American inventive genius 
has been recently won by theadoption of the “ Gatling 
gun” into the British service. When the mi!raill-w3e, 
or machine gun, first madeits appearance in the rec2nt 
France-Prussian war, it was greeted by the English 
press with laughter, largely charged with contempt. 
The performance of this new arm, however, soon 
transformed the sneer to wonder and serious inquiry. 
The French mitrailleuse, however, was but a modifica- 
tion of the Gatling gun, which had been invented ten 
years before, and had already undergone investigation 
at the hands of the principal military authorities of 
the United States and Europe. The results of these 
trials had been eminently favorable to the gun, and 
the Russian Government had ordered a number of 
them for its army and navy—an act which the London 
Times sneeringly attributed to the undue haste of that 
Government ‘to adopt most American inventions, 
whether good or bad.”’ 

After its performance in the recent war, however, 
the necessity was laid upon all the European govern- 
ments of furnishing themselves with a weapon which 
had proved itself so effective. Accordingly a great 
trial was ordered at Shoeburyness, in which the Gat- 
ling gun contended against the best arms, both for 
long and short ranges, known to modern warfare, and 
issued from the ordeal completely triumphant. It was 
pronounced by the judges immeasurably superior to 
any other mitrailleuse in existence, and the necessity 
of its immediate adoption urged upon the British Gov- 
ernment. After asubsequent “ generaland exhaustive 
trial” at the Royal Arsenal in Woolwich, it was 
adopted by the Government, upon recommendation of 
the most distinguished officers of the British army. 


—Was it not very singular that although it 
seemed important to the managers of the Boston Jubi- 
lee to have in their programme what they called a 
‘¢Russian Day,” they not only gave no Russian music 
upon that day, but they omitted to give the magnifi- 
cent Russian National Hymn, which, with the setting 
it has in the Plymouth Hymn Book (“‘ Give to us Peace 
in thy time, O Lord!’’) would have been given with 
such grand effect by the Great Chorus, and was, at the 
same time so appropriate to the occasion? In the de- 
partment of popular hymns, too, they might have 
‘abated one or two of Lowell Mason’s in favor of that 
grand old “‘ Missionary Chant” of Zeuner’s which has 
waited till this day for its opportunity, only to be 
cheated at last. But habit is strong; and though it is 
now many years since the great Apostle of Psalmody 
withdrew the light of his countenance from Boston 
Boston still recognizes nobody, after King David, but 
Lowell Mason. “O Julius Cxsar, thou art mighty 
yet !” 





The Household, 


“WALK 








SOFTLY BEFORE THE LIT- 
TLE ONES.” 
‘N nothing, I sometimes think, are we so incon- 
siderateas in the management of our children, and 
ihat tco in the face of the fact, that of all the human 
family, none have such claims upon us. Weso often 
forget that childhood and youth are periods of dis- 
cipline, and hence we fail to sympathize with them as 
we should, and, as we certainly would were we to put 
ourselves in their places. If we, who are so anxious to 
avoid disagreeable tasks, would but consider how 
many such are imposed upon them, we should be more 
careful to avoid laying useless burdens on their shoul- 
ders. If we, who are so impatient of restraint, would 
but ccnsider how many checks we find it necessary to 
put upon them, we would certainly avoid the unneces- 
sary ones. The very fact that children have so many 
desires which it would be improper to gratify, should 
make us the more anxious to indulge them in all such 
as are really innocent. It would be well for us and 
them, if we were to be as active in creating for them 
suitable pleasures as we are in restraining them from 
those that are not so. 

It is owing to this thoughtlessness and neglect that 
life to some children looks very dreary. God pity the 
child without childhood! I have seen children whoze 
parents were so hard and sour that existence looked to 
them like a great pile of crab-apples, pickles and per- 
simmons, which they were compelled to swallow; and 
if they did come across an occasional sugar-plum, and 
smack their lips over it, their enjoyment would, like 
as not, meet with rebuke. Our injunctions begin too 
often with the old Mosaic, ‘Thou shalt not.’’ They 














should be coupled, more frequently, with “Thou 
mayest.’’ It is hardly fair to tell Johnnie that he must 
not go out of doors, if you do not tell him what to da 
if he stays in the house, He looks around for some- 
thing to amuse himself with. Presently he hears the 
expostulation, “‘ Johnnie, don’t run the scissors in the 
pillow!” That is abandoned, but presently here it 
comes again: “Johnnie, don’t kick papa’s hat to 
pieces!” The hat is put up, but soon the cry 
comes: ‘* Why, my son, don’t put the kitten into the 
stove;’’ and the kitten is hurriedly dropped. By the 
time he is once more called to order, and prohibited 
from drinking out of the ink bottle, he gives up in de- 
spair, because, touch what he may, he must be inter- 
rupted; and he really does not know what to play 
with. 

This sort of process is apt to be prolonged even after 
children have become more discriminating. Now, the 
Lest way to keep them from improper amusements, 
and dangerous pastimes is to create innocent pleasures 
for them in safe places. If we keep cutting and trim- 
ming to prevent the branches from running in the 
urong Girection, and train none of them in the right 
direction, we may at last have nothing but a stunted 


.shrub with neither blossom nor fruit. Besides all this, 


we forget that children are very tender, and some- 
times break in upon their feelings very ruthlessly. If 
you want to make a boy cry, it is not nacessary to cut 
off his ears; you can be quite successful by cutting off 
the ears of his hobby-horse. And if you want to mak» 
him happy, you need not present him with a guinea; 
a five-cent whistle will fill the bill. 

Activity is the normal condition of children. They 
must be busy, and if, when Johnnie reaches the jac- 
knife period, he does not possess one, on some unfer- 
tunate day, hismamma will find her carving-knife in 
the chip-yard. Now he ought to know better than to 
take the carving-knife, but a knife in some shape he 
must have. You might as well try to raise a young 
calf without milk, as to try to make a boy happy with- 
out a knife and plenty of string. 

Dear mothers, do not grumble about the whittlings! 
And if your house is not large enough to allow the 
little girls a play-room, don’t take it too much to heart, 
if you do occasionally find a doll’s night-cap, and 
scraps of cloth and paper on your best floor, just as 
company is coming in. Habits of order will be learned 
in due time, and as for the broken toys, and things, 
that go straying around, that is better, a thousand-foid, 
than the seeds of discontent and unhappiness that 
stray into many families. 

As the children grow older, do not fail to provide 
them with plenty of pictures and good reading. Let 
them have work to do too; and take an interest in all 
their little plans, and your boys will not be likely to 
lounge around town, and learn bad habits. Neither 
will your daughters seek friends and companionship in 
doubtful quarters. 

‘““Whoso neglecteth to provide for his own house is 
worse than an infidel.”” I never go into a house that is 
destitute cf pictures, and good, children’s stories, but 
that text of Scripture comes to my mind. 1 have 
heard persons say they could not afford them, when 
those same persons could put meat and coffee on their 
tables three times a day. A smaller account at the 
butcher’s, and a larger one at the book store, would do 
wonders for the children. 

Would you make them happy hereafter, as well} as 
here, teach them obedience to God through obedience 
to you. Teach them to love Him, through love for all 
the beautiful things He has made. Strive to implant 
in their natures a true pity for the unfortunate, and 
charity for the weaknesses of humanity. Thus will 
they learn to follow the footsteps of Him, who reme:n- 
bereth our infirmities. K. H. 


OnARGA, ILL. 





DOCTOR JOHN’S PARROT, 
BY KIRKLAND. 


UR Doctor’s name was Brown, but nobody 
ever called him by it except strangers. He was 
Dr. John to ali the town, and if any one had addressed 
him in a more formal way, he would have almost felt 
hurt. It was a good deal with our Doctor as it was 
with Charles Lamb. Who among his friends would 
have spoken of him as Mr. Lamb? And how would the 
gentle, genial Lamb have taken it, if they had? One 
can judge easily enough, remembering his pathetic 
words when one of his oldest friends and friend of his 
father died—“ To the last he called me Charley. Ihave 
none to call me Charley now.”’ 

So everybody said ‘‘ Doctor John,” because they loved 
him. And there never was a man who better deserved 
it—he_ was so generous, so sweet-tempered, so ever 
ready to do a kindness; a cheerful, happy-hearted man 
he was in consequence. 

There was one serious obstacle in the way of his hap- 
piness, however, and that was the slow and steady per- 
secution he was subject to, through the distressingly 
neat and orderly ways of his wife. Neatness and order 
are commendable things, but they may be made very 
afflictive notwithstanding; and Mrs. John made them 
so. She meant to be a good wife; she meant to make 
her husband happy; she meant to make his home pleas- 
ant; but it was out of the question, for, as he some- 
times told her, she was ‘“‘always scrub, scrub, scrub- 
bing.” 

Let us, however, honor her hight ideal—for her tidi- 
ness, and trimness, and precision were only virtues 
carried to excess. And then, if she had got been just 





what she was, the Doctor’s lot would have been too 
bright for this world; and besides, there would have 
been no occasion for writing this little story about the 
parrot. 

He was so faithful and skillful a physician; he car- 
ried the little children so comfortably through all their 
maladies; he was so patient towards the half-ailing and 
much-complaining; so free with his services to the 
peor; so ready to go by day or by night, whether there 
was any prospect that he would ever be paid or not; so 
tender and so considerate to all, that he wasalways re- 
ceiving little tokens of grateful love from all classes of 
people. There never was a man who had more friends, 
and they were constantly sending him things. Gener- 
ally they were things good to eat; but he would not 
have been the unselfish person I have made him out to 
be, if he had kept them all for his own table. He made 
them a double pleasure by dividing them—that is the. 
true result in moral mathematics, where the half is 
more than the whole. So invalids, poor people, aged 
folk, and all those who were unlikely to have dclica- 
cies in their season, were pretty certain to havea share 
of the maple syrup and honey, the asparagus and cel- 
ery and early peas, and spring chickens and lamb, 
which followed each other in annual procession to the 
Dector’s hcuse. The old ladies knit stockings for him— 
they would do it, in spite of his protest—until he had 
such a surplus that he began to supply the inmates of 
the alms-house and a certain hospital which he was 
interested in. 

One day there came a different kind of present—a 
parrot, resplendent in shining green, in a great strong 
cage, and with him a note from a stranger who had 
been taken sick while traveling through the town, 
and been helped by Dr. John; who haying been 
brought up in an old-fashioned, Scriptural way, al- 
ways extended special courtesy and kindness to stran- 
gers. The note said that the bird was an uncommonly 
intelligent and ready-spoken one, but had peculiarities, 
and would not show off well for 4 while. 

The Dector was at first highly delighted, but his wife 
insisted that jt was the poorest fee he had ever re- 
ceived. She could hardly tolerate two canaries in the 
house, and how could she live with a parrot? It was 
not cn account of the noise. She had such a sharp eye 
for aspeck of “ litter’? as she called it, that she could 
see a canary seed clear across the room, if one of those 
birds was so unlucky as to let one drop on the carpet. 

Dector John was generally yielding; you could not 
make him fret or quarrel; he was of too evena temper 
for that; but in the case of the canaries, he insisted from 
the first on keeping the cage in the sitting-room, where 
he could see and hear them whenever he was at home. 
He had so much business, such a great range of terri- 
tory toride over—it wasa large country town with num- 
berless hills—that he was absent most of the time; and 
it was better for his mental and spiritual, if not physi- 
cal health that it was so, because he loved bright sun- 
shine, the sound of human voices, and seeing many 
people, whereas Mrs. John wanted the house kept 
darkened and quiet and in perfect order. She was as 
tormenting in her precision and neatness as a woman 
could be, and at the same time bea Christian. A Chris- 
tian she was, as no one doubted, but as our pastor 
charitably said, this was her fault—everybody has at 
least one. 

There were no children in the house. They could not 
Lave lived there—at least they could not have thrived 
in such an atmosphere. The chairs were not suffered 
to remain one minute out of their places after they 
were vacated. Mrs. John had them all back in their 
respective corners the instant the door closed behind 
her visitors. The curtains never swerved from the 
perpendicular—nothing hung awry where she was; 
the books were arranged by line and measure—they 
were not to be taken down except by persons who 
would put them back just where they belonged; the 
paint and glass were speckless. Everything had a 
place, and everything must be in.its place. Mrs. John 
would see to that, whatever might be the claims of 
friends cr the wants of the poor; whatever might be 
the privileges, the duties, the calls, which others appre- 
ciated, and to which they were responsive. All else 
might be left undone, if her work was only done, and 
done in her way. And to that end she must do it her- 
self. The present generation furnished no available 
wemran who could be trusted with such great interests. 
Therefore society must be given up, that this one plain 
duty might be fully attended to. Andit was. But 
that was not a pleasant house to go to. It was in fact 
ar awful place. 

Decetor John loved pets. He had two horses that he 
valued like human friends. He had a dog that always 
stayed in the office, except when off with him. Mrs. 
Jchn would have wanted him killed instantly, if he 
had shed a few hairs on the sitting-room sofa or hearth- 
rvg, and the intelligent creature knew it, and kept 
whcre he was welcome and at home. The Doctor had 
doves out over the stable; rabbits, and all manner of 
barn-yard fowls,—every one tame enough to cogne to 
him. And in the house he had a window full of plants, 
and that pair of canaries. 

Mrs. John was willing that he should have one 
window, if he would be careful and take such precau- 
tions that no water should be spattered on the glass, 
and ne dead leaves be allowed to fall on the carpet. 
All of which he good-naturedly acceded to. A great 
zinc tray was made to fit the window-seat, and therein 
the pots were placed; and flowers bloomed under the 
influence of the sunshine without, and the sunshine 
of his kindly face. Every morning early, and every 
time he came home, the next-door neighbors could see 
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that bronzed and weather-beaten face of the beloved 
physician peering in among the luxuriant plants which 
made a perfect bower of greenness, and his hands ten- 
derly parting the branches, tying up a vine, removing 
the withered leaves, or gently holding a flower—those 
hands which had soothed so many aching heads, and 
bound up so many wounds—the kind hands that had 
gone so much good to his fellow-beings. Flowers 
reward those who love them, and in his window- 
garden they were always in abundance; and many 
were the delicious bouquets he carried away, of glow- 
ing roses, white lilies, trusses of heliotrope, mignon- 
ette, and violets, to dispense their silent blessing of 
bloom and fragrance in the chambers of the sick. 

The canaries sung, and chirped, and fluttered, and 
were full of delight when he came home. But as for 
the parrot—what could be done with him? The air of 
the office was unhealthy for a bird, for there Doctor 
John kept his medicines—being, like most country 
physicians, his own druggist. The mistress of the 
house said that he must stay in the kitchen. And to 
the kitchen he went. There was no alternative. They 
must keep him, because he was a gift; otherwise she 
would have proposed sending him off. But she was 
very unwilling to allow him even a corner of the 
litchen. He was “an unclean bird,’’ she said with 
empkasis. 

Now that parrot had previously been made a great 
deal of, for he was an uncommonly good talker, and 
said many queer things; and he resented this treat- 
ment, and was sulky from the first. Not a word out 
of his head. Not so much as “Pretty Poll.” Days 


went by; the Doctor was away more than usual, and | 


when he was at home he had not much time to devote 
to the parrot, still, he always gave him some choice 
bits to eat, and petted him, ani this the bird appre- 
ciated, as will be seen in the end. 

Mrs. John was even more than ordinarily engrossed 
in her household duties, for it was about the time of 
“spring cleaning;’’ and as soon as that was over, she 
had to make preparations for a week’s absence from 
home, and there was no time to talk to a parrot. So 
the creature had a solemn life of it in that kitchen, 
listening to the never-ceasing voice of the clock, which 
said nothing else from morning till nigkt and night 
till morning, but ‘‘ Clean—house! clean—house!”’ 

Scme clocks say one thing, and some another. They 
are alike mcnotonous, but their words vary in differ- 
ent places. It depends partly on the room, partly on the 
pecple, partly on circumstances. I know a house where 
there have been many deaths, and the ancient clock 
repeats, “ All—gone! all—gone!”’ from one year’s end 
to another. Aud one which stands in a corner of the 
great hall in a certain bustling house, says continually, 
“ Keep--on! keep—on!” but this clock in Mrs. Jobn’s 
kitchen uttered the ceaseless burden, ‘‘ Clean—house! 
clean—house!”? which was the most the parrot heard, 
except the daily inquiry at. the back-door, ‘“ Where is 
Dr. John?’ which he might have learned to repeat be- 
fore ke had been there a week. But only one word 
would he say, and that with the utmost impatien 5 
when he was spoken to, was, 

“What! what! what! what!” 

Mrs. John finished her spring cleaning, having 
washed and ironed and put up every curtain—and put 
thera down, also—and seen that every carpet was free 
from dust, every bed aired, beaten, and made uv with 
geometrical precision, in fact, that everything was 
frigidly, painfully, awfully clean, then she sent for an 
experienced woman to come. gave her the most minute 
instructions about keeping the house, and then with 
many misgivings departed for a visit of five days. 

Sunday night came round. She was to return hom? 
the next forenoon; so the house-keeper in charge re- 
solved to have the family washing done bright and 
early in the morning before the mistress eame—Mon- 
day being the established washing-day in that, as in 
all well-regulated New England families, any devia- 
tion from which would bring confusion not only into 
the week, but into the order of the universe. So she 
prepared for her morning’s fire by placing a bountiful 
supply of wood and kindlings behind the stove, and re- 
tired early to her dormitory in the upper regions. 

The Dector sat up late reading; passed out through 
the kitchen, stopping a long time to say a great many 
friendly things to the parrot, who had brightened up 
wonderfully within the last five days, and went to bed 
i hisroom beyond. He had not more than dropped 
asleep when he was roused by hearing a voice ery, 

‘Where's Dr. John? Where’s Dr. John?” He was a 

light sleeper, and this started him up in a minute. 

White he was striking a match, the same voice cried as 

One in desperation—‘‘ Where’s Dr. John? Where’s Dr. 
John? Fire! Fire!” He thought it was the house- 
keeper, and rushed out as quickly as possible. No need 
ofamatch. The kindlings had been left teo near the 
stove, had slowly dried, and at last ignited, and were 
now blazing brilliantly. And then the parrot, tearing 
at his bars, shrieked, “ Where’s Dr. John? Fire! Fire! 
Where's Dr. John? Fire! Fire! Fire! Free!” 

; One pail of water quenched the flame. A few min- 
utes’ work removed the charred remnants of the wood; 
and except for the scorchin g of the chimney-piece, and 
the smoking of the ceiling, and the destruction of a 
few articles on the mantel, and a vile, black poel on 
the nice oil-cloth, no harm was done. 

. a Doctor hung over the neglected parrot with de- 
ight; and the bird seemed to understand it all, and to 


be in raptures at what he had done screaming “Fire; 
Fire! Fire! Firer 


With the next morning came the mistress; and when 


- she had found what a calamity they had escaped, she 





was a different woman in a moment. What if the house 
had burned? And, oh dear, if John had burned in it! 
And then she broke down and cried like a baby, for 
the good man certainly was very dear to her, and all 
at once it came into her mind that she had not done 
what she might to make him happy. She understood 
then how much more precious he was than everything 
else, and it was revealed to her, as if by a flash of light, 
that her ways had been a real trial to him, and he so 
patient too! 

Tirst she cried, and then she laughed, and then she 
cried again; and the parrot looked on with a knowing 
and ridiculous cock of his head, and then, in utter 
amazement at the sight, called out at the top of his 
voice: ‘What! what! what! what!’ 

At this, she darted from the Doctor to the bird and 
said, ‘‘Oh, you dear, old bird! I willalways take good 
care of you. I will!’ 

“Unclean bird! Unclean bird!’’ retorted the parrot 
in high delight; and then, to her utter discomfiture, 
and to the amusement of both, this creature, who had 
now found his voice, fixing his saucy eye upon her, 
shrieked out, as loud as he could: 

**You’re always scrub, scrub, scrubbing !” 








FUN IN A DULL PLACE. 
BY TWIGS. 


HAT’s the row?” said my father. ‘It’s 

only Bruno, sir, barking his head off at the 
cat,” said I; and leaving the tea-table, I ran around to 
the side of the house. 

Eruno was a noisy dog at all times, and would ex- 
press his feelings more or less loudly on very slight 
provocation; but when he became hysterical we 
aiways knew it was about the cat. You see their 
views were so different. It aggravated Bruno till he 
was almost crazy to find that while he saw nothing but 
fun in catching a cat anywhere by the skin, and draz- 
ging her around the chip-yard, she resisted that per- 
formance with tooth and nail. He lived across lots, 
over at Simons’s; their cats didn’t mind his nonsense, 
and so he never could get used to the reception he met 
with from EBarkis. That was our cat, of course; when 
he was a kitten we called him Pegotty, but after he 
grew into a great big tom-cat we changed his name, 
and so he came to be Barkis. Oue would think that 


6c 


4 Eruno would have grown tired of trying to make up 


to our cat, but not he—the very sight of Barkis set him 
wild. He would come dashing across lots at the leas! 
whisk of a long black and white tail, and if the owner 
fied down a stump hole, Bruno would dig for him all 
Cay unless ordered off. If, on the other hand, Barkis 
was cornered behind the wood- house door, then Bruno 
would go out of his wits with excitement. Here would 
stand ihe dog, ears up, tail wagging, eyes wide open, 
big, good-natured mouth stretched on a grin; there 
would stand Barkis, ears flat, eyes glowing, paw up, 
tail very big, back in a hump. Bruno rushes at Barkis; 
Earkis’s paw, like lightning, clips Bruno’s uose. 
Breno yelps, and draws back. ‘* Gr-r-r-r,’’ from Barkxis. 
Brno breaks into.a distracted dance, first to one side, 
and then to the other. Barkis’s steady eye follows all 
his movements; his ready paw dart; forward when 
the other comes t-o near. Bruno, foiled, has nothirg 
left but to make a great noise, which xe does, yelping 
ard barking till the wood-house rings. He can’t stand 
it to have the cat go on so! It makes him nervous! 
He wow’t stand it! : 

Well, now you know about ther, you will not be 
surprised that when my father asked what the “row” 
was, I instantly knew that the yelps and howls and 
whines of misery which suddenly burst out close by, 
meant that the cat was exasperating Bruno again. So, 
as I said, I slipped arsund to the side of the house, 
fully expecting to see some fun. As I turned the cor- 
ner I saw at a glance what had happened. Bruno had 
been chasing Barkis, and he had rushed to the top of a 
tall burnt stump, and here he sat, all in a bunch, one 
big sulk, while Bruno below raised such a racket as I 
Led rever heard before, even from him. 

There were a good many stumps around; the fire 
hed been through within a year, and had left adismal 
looking place enough. The stump on which Barkis 
was glcomily perched was almost as tall as a tree, with 
the top and one side of the trunk burned off. Close 
by stocd one much lower, with a notch in it; I took a 
Loard, fitted one end into the notch, rested the other 
against the tall stump, and sent Bruno up after 
Barkis. 

He started in the best of spirits. I coaxed and 
helped him along till he reached the end of the board, 
then he stopped, looked up, looked down, looked up 
once more at Barkis, bristling with indignation, and 
although he was trembling like a leaf at finding him- 
self so high, up he climbed, and sat on the top beside 
the cat. 

Tkere wasn’t much room up there, but there was 
enough if they took care of themselves, and this you 
may be sure they did. Barkis retreated to the farthest 
correr, held on with all four claws, and spit as hard 
and as fast as a catcould. Bruno edged up, tremb- 
ling, as close as he dared, held on with all his might, 
put his nose close to Barkis, and yelped. Underneath 
his high, hysterical voice sounded the deep “ gr-r-r-r-r”’ 
of Barkis, who dared not let go for one moment to 
scratch, and could only return Bruno’s yelps with 
growls so deep they seemed to be drawn up from the 
kowels of the earth. 

Lorg tefore this Father and Mother had come out, 





and now mother insisted that I should call the dog 


down; so I obeyed her, and Bruno, as if glad to get 
out of his ridiculous position, came shaking and whin- 
ing down, and put his head in my lap, taking my 
petting very sheepishly. But Barkis, thoroughly mad, 
staid up there till after dark. When he came down, I 
don’t know, but he sulked for two days after, and had 
a very poor opinion of me. 

Next morning Bruno came over to see me, as usual; 
he bore no malice, kind fellow; and we started fora 
walk. It was in September; the weather was lovely; 
the golden sunlight making even the forlorn old black 
stumps Icok pleasant. Our little house stood in a field 
which produed nothing but the stumps just men- 
tioned and some fire-weed. (You don’t know what 
fire-weed is? Well, you would if you smelled it.) Be- 
hind lay a large mill-pond, full of logs. A rough road, 
meade for hauling timber, ran from the woods above 
past the house, turned, further en, and crossed the 
mill-pond, or rather the mill-race leading from the 
pend, by a little bridge of rough planks, with a hole ¢r 
two, and a hand-rail full of splinter; a range of hills 
that were almost mountains closed up the back- 
ground, some partly cleared, others wooded to the top. 
Down at the left, among the meadows, the Four-mile 
creek wound along till it came to Simons’s saw-mill, 
made quite a fuss there during high water, and then 
passed on to the Alleghany river, which skirted the 
woods and meadows at the foot of the bridge. 

Bruno and I stood in the front door considering. 
Skould we take the right hand road up to the woods, 
and int) some clearings we knew of, and hunt for 
meiden-hair, and bark at the partridges? Or should 
Wwe go down to the bridge, and watch the shiners, 
and sail shingles, and snuff around the saw-logs piled 
up the bank for chip-munks? 

“ Neither,’ said I at last. ‘‘ Neither Bruno; we’il go 
to theriver.”’ Off we went, down to Simons’s big gate, 
through it, in among the barns and hen-houses and 
ecrn-cribs, which surrounded his low rambling house; 
yast the saw-mill to the top of the ridge, then down- 
hill on a full run to the meadow and creek. Here 
Biuno stopped and began to caper around a garter- 
snake which was gliding across the road. Not being 
the bravest Gog in the world, he dared not attack it, but 
contented himself with running atit and barking. As 
the snake was a harmless one, I called him off, but he 
kept going back to it until I threw a chip into the 
water, ard of course he plunged after that directly. If 
there was one thing that made him prouder than any- 
thing else, it was to be sent for sticks. The creek was 
very low, and he only stood in water up to his body. 
I threw in chips and he caught them and brought them 
out, dashing back right away to wait for more. At 
last I threw in a small stone. Bruno saw it coming 
with confidence, snapped at it as it fell within an inch 
of his nose, and looked the picture of surprise when he 
saw it sink instead of floating. He could see it per- 
fectly well through the clear water, and began to paw 
it around and whine alittle, till altogether puzzled he 
stopped and looked at me. ‘Catch it!’ said I. ‘Oh!’ 
said he excitedly, and ducked Lis head to get it, com- 
ing up in a second without the stone, dripping and 
surprised. ‘* Well, come along ‘ deggy’ to the river!’ 
said I, and started to run, so he forgot his troubles and 
followed so close that it was hard to keep his paws 
off of my dress. 

Once on the river bank he was happy and so was I. 
There were a great many chip-munks that fall; their 
saucy chatter, and bright eyes were to be met at every 
step. There was also a cow on the other side of the fence 
who objected to him, and there were holes in the bank, 
and under the roots of trees, that looked distractingly 
like weasels and wood-chucks; all of which matters 
Bruno attended to with many barks and much digging. 
As for me, I could follow all day along the shore, 
among the thickets of sassafras and alder, skipping 
stones, finding cardinal flowers, and blue cobelia, 
watching the dragon-flies, making frogs go ‘“k’chug”’ 
into the water, turning aside now and then up the 
bank for a tender wintergreen leaf or two, resting oft > 
on a twisted root, and looking through the shimmer 
of golden green leaves up to the blue sky and large 
wLite clouds beyond. 

However, our quiet stroll did not last leng, for we 
ermc to a meadow which Simons kept for a pasture. 
Simons himself was there, chewing a piece of timothy, 
and taiking to his “bired man” Orrin Post, loud and 
argrily. ‘‘ Ef Sile Cawkins don’t keep that old goose 
of his’n to home, I'll murder her!” said he, shaking his 
fist toward a large grey guose which was nibbling the 
gracs as close as geese will nibble. ‘‘ Here Brune!” 
shouted he as that worthy dashed up, knowing his 
inaster, “‘Sic’em! S-s-s-i-c ’em!’’ Bruno didn’t wait 
for a second invitation but bounced after the goose; 
she, with a quack which expressed her thankfulness at 
Leing so ear it, waddled into the water and sailed out. 
Biuno thought he knew as much about swimming as 
an old gray goose, and followed innotime. At first I 
watched them with some uneasiness, fearing that the 
deg sct or by his angry and unfeeling master would 
really kill her, but she quickly dispersed all such 
doubts. 

Bruno by his superior size and strength soon over- 
took her, and with perfect confidence in the result 
made a snatch for her tail-feathers, but those feathers 
tipped and the goose with them, as she dived, and 
care up some distance behind Bruno. Astonishment 
caused him to pause a moment, but after thinking it 
over, and looking around a little, seeing the goose a 
little way off, he concluded that he had been mistaken, 
and paddled cheerfully after her. Reaching her in a 
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few strokes, he opened his mouth with a delighted 
bark, when down she went again. This was more 
serious, and Bruno puffed anxiously as at length he 
came up to her for the third time, but when he saw the 
first signs of tipping on her part he couldn’t stand it 
any longer. Pointing his nose straight up in the air 
he howled dismally. All the same, he worked himself 
round, learning little by experience, and swam after 
her, but no happy grins, no saucy barks from him; 
deep anxiety and distrust were on his face as he came 
nearer and nearer; the goose craned her long neck, 
looked side-ways at her pursuer, tipped slowly,—and 
Bruno again howled helplessly as he saw her go. 

“That dog’ll draeown, Simons,’ said Orrin ‘ onless 
yeou call him off.” I felt obliged to him for speaking 
as poor Bruno was getting used up. He came to shore 
after much persuasion, panting, and so crestfallen that 
I felt heartily sorry for having laughed at his woes. 
But he went home to dinner with me, and a lot of 
chicken bones soon soothed his wounded spirit. 

We were city people, but we lived in Bruno’s neigh- 
borhood from the middle of August to the first of the 
next March; and if you would like to hear any more 
about him and Barkis, and the means we employed to 
pass away the time in a region where books there were 
none, neighbors were worse than none, and every com- 
fort of life was hard to come by, I will tell youat some 
future time. 





The Church. 








HOME. 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


HE annual meeting of this body was held at 
Pittsfield, in June. Though the locality was 
inviting, yet the excitement and attractions of the 
Peace Jubilee prevented a full attendance. The mat- 
ters discussed and decided were important, inasmuch 
as the work of Home Evangelization, hitherto under 
the charge of Secretary Noyes, was united with the 
operations of the Home Missionary Society; Secretary 
Hooker also resigned his position in the Home Mission- 
ary Society. The valuable labors of both the retiring 
brethren, in past years, were duly recognized by the 
Association. 

The Associational Sermon, of Dr. Eddy of Chelsea, 
was one of uncommon interest. He inquired what 
was necessary to reinforce Congregationalism with a 
fullness of vigorous life. The reply was to revive the 
original organization of the system in all its fullness. 
In particular, let the order of deaconesses be restored, 
and let the originalidea of two ministers in each church 
be carried into effect. Of these, let one be the Preacher 
and Pastor, and the othor the Teacher. Let the super- 
intendence of the Sunday-school be the work of the 
Teacher. It was truly alleged that as things now are, 
the Superintendent of the Sunday-school preaches to 
the children and teaches them more than the Pastor; 
and this is the most important part of ministerial la- 
bor, and demands a special preparation, as much as 
any part of a minister’s duty. There is groat weight 
in these suggestions, and if it were not for the expense 
of a double salary, some such arrangement would be 
generally made. Wealthy churches could do it to ad- 
vantage and thus introduce a more thorough instruc- 
tion of children, and more of direct preaching to them 
than the present system will allow. 

SODALITY OF THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS. 

This is a Roman Catholic Association, for religious 
purposes. Itis composed of young men, in some in- 
stances, and resembles the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations among the Protestants. In other instances 
it is composed of older men. 

In St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday, June 9, 
a senior Sodality was formed, and it wassaid that when 
this is well established, one will be formed for young 
men. On June 16, accordingly, the young men were 
addressed, and steps taken for their organization. 
They were addressed by Rev. Father McKenna, as to 
the importance of engaging in the good fight of faith. 
He referred to the recent (alleged) resolution of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, to put a copy of 
the sacred scriptures into the hands of every Catholic 
in the land, and made a very impressive use of it. He 
said, as reported by the Catholic Review: 

“Tf these young men were so zealous for the ad- 
vancement ot their peculiar tenets of belief, why should 
not Catholics be equally zealous. The Holy Father, he 
continued, was very desirous that the Catholic young 
men should be united in religious organizations an 
sodalities. The world to-day is full of isms—Freema- 
sonism, Knownothingism, Internationalism, and a 
number of other isms. These are united for purposes 
antagonistic to the welfare of society; they disregard 
all authority, and, to-day, owing to them, Europe is 
agitated fearfully. To offset. these societies, and to 
repair the evils they are bringing upon society, the 
Catholic young men of the day should organize them- 
‘selves into sodalities and organizations to assist in fur- 
tkering every Catholic work. They should not hide 
their light under a bushel, but should let it shine out 
before the eyes of men for the encouragement of 
others unto good. They should show by their conduct 
that they are true followers of Christ; they should do 
all that in them lies, first to improve themselves, and 


then, by their example, to encourage others in the path 
of virtue.” 


Organizations for holy living, and for opposition to 
all forms of infidelity,thus recommended, all Christians 
will approve, and encourage. The statement of the 
object of this association is quite striking; it is “a 
‘sodality constituted to make reparation for the insults 








and the injuries done to our Holy Redeemer by faith- 
less and unworthy Christians and infidels.’’ Certainly 
there is a call for new efforts to vindicate the honor of 
that holy name, which so many are combining to dis- 
honor, and a holy zeal in this work is incumbent on 
on every true disciple. 

TEMPERANCE IN ILLINOIS. 


The temperance law in this State is about to go into 
effect. It authorizes prosecution for damages by all 
who are injured by the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
and makes the » wners of property used for the sale of 
them, responsible. Much is involved in the successful 
execution of this law, and extensive combinations to 
effect its repeal have been formed by the liquor dealers. 

At the Congregational Pastors’ Meeting in Chicago, 
June 24, it was agreed to preach on the law on the 
following Sabbath, and also to hold a public meeting 
at the First Congregational Church, on Monday eve, 
July 1, to create a public sentiment, and to appoint a 
committee to aid in enforcing thelaw. All friends of 
temperance and all temperance organizations were 
invited to attend. 

COMPREHENSION IN CHURSHES. 

The Congregational Conference, the Advance, the 
Independent, and the Christian Union, have spoken in 
favor of making not sectarian creeds, but the essen- 
tials of Christianity the basis of Church membership. 
These papers hail with joy the accession of the New 
York Observer to their ranks. The statement of the 
Independent on the subject isa little spicy, and yet 
good-natured. ; 

“Dr. Prime, in the Observer, ‘would have every 
Christian congregation willing to receive into fel- 
lowship and membership all who are believed to be be- 
lievers in the Lord Jesus Christ.’ The italics are Dr. 
Prime’s. Here is another passage which is worthy of 
equal emphasis : ; 

“¢The first text from which I ever preached con- 
tained the basis of the Church, which I wish to see as 
broad as the earth and as multitudinous as its inhabit- 
ants. It was this: ‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have_ everlasting life.’ 
That verse contains the entire creed that I would use 
if I were now laying the platform of a Church fora 
new country.’ 

“Tt is not long since the Observer said that ‘the broad 
ehurch notions of The Independent’ were ‘confined 
to the editors in the office.’ They seem at last to be 
making their way among the editors in the Observe? 
office.”’ 

The Advance does not copy either of these passages 
from Dr. Prime, but presents one equally decisive, 
though perhaps his creed is too much enlarged with 
apparently taking in the whole New Testament, whereas 
the creed quoted by the Independent is but one verse. 
The Advance says: ‘We welcome the New York Ob- 
server, that staid, orthodox sheet, edited by Old School 
Presbyterians—as a coadjutor in maintaining a broad 
platform of doctrine for church fellowship, worship 
and work. ‘Irencus’ (Rev. Dr. Prime, its senior edi- 
tor) says, in its issue of June 20th, at the conclusion of 
a long article: 

“<From all this the inference is very easily drawn 
that we are willing to ‘surrender,’ if that is the word, 
all those ‘convictions’ which once governed us in re- 
gard to the necessity of oneness in theological senti- 
ment in order to Church union, and we are not only 
willing but devoutly anxious to see the whole Chureh 
of Christ in visible union on the platform which Jesus 
Christ and the Apostles so clearly laid down, and to 
which platform every subsequent addition has been 
a human invention and theretore not necessarily bind- 
ing upon my judgment or conscience.’ ”’ 

Perhaps Dr. Prime would be willing to accept as the 
platform here spoken of the verse in Jer. 3, 16, quoted 
by the Independent. Ifso, then both passages in fact 
coincide. Certainly the friends of an enlarged com- 
prehension can ask no more. 


REVIVALS AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 

One of the most discouraging things in the condi- 
tion of the Freedmen of the South is the extent to 
which false views of experimental religion are enter- 
tained, not only by the churches but by the ministers. 
Unintelligent emotion, based on no true conviction of 
sin and repentance leading to a holy life, and often 
corsistent with gross immorality, is extensively held 
to be the religion to be sought after and prized. Itis 
only by careful education and discriminating preach- 
ing and true revivals that this evil can be counter- 
acted and the foundations of coming generatiens 
truly laid. We hail, therefore, the occurrence of true 
revivals, under the care of the American Missionary 
Association as of more than local interest. They are 
the seed of the harvest of coming generations. Of 
these we wiil mention one in Georgia. 


IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


There has been a work of grace in Atlanta Univer- 
sity, of which accounts have been previously given. 
In addition to this there has been a revival outs3ide of 
the Uuiversity, in the church, and the Stowe schoel in 
the city. Rev. C. W. Francis gives an account of this 
as resulting in a glorlous spiritual harvest. Of the 
conveits, twenty-three were admitted at the last com- 
munion, a larger number than have ever before been 
received at one time. The church bagan with ten, five 
years ago, and now numbers 116. Others are expecting 
soon to be added, 

The encouraging feature of this revival is the clear, 
intelligent and satisfactory nature of the Christian 
experience, and its practical power in producing pure 
morality and Christian self-denial, Two drunkards 





were thoroughly reformed; and one woman who had 
been addicted to smoking for thirty years, and was 
apparently converted, could not remain at ease whilst 
a slave to this habit. Her account of the change is in- 
teresting, as reported by Mr. Francis. 

i; ‘‘She said that after she had tried a long time anq 
had given up everything she could think of, she hearg 
one Sabbath a voice while all alone at home, saying, 
‘Cannot you give up your pipe for Jesus?’ She arose 
at once and putit away, and now for three months 
has had no taste for tobacco. To show her caution, | 
need only ~ | that for three weeks no one knew of her 
eacrifive, and then only by accident, and she did not 
tell me until after six weeks’ trial had convinced her 
tkat she could stand fast.”’ 


In general the same conception of a religion of prac. 
tical morality and self-denial is universal, and thus 
true foundations are laid. 

IN THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA. 


There is a temperance work carried on here with 
great power among the colored people, as well as a 
school. The principles of it were carried out during a 
May-day celebration. There were six or seven hnun- 
dred present, and a school pic-nic was celebrated by 
declamations, songs and dialogues, by the pupils. 
There was an abundant supply of cakes, confectionery, 
and lemonade, but no intoxicating liquors. Miss Fan- 
nie Graves says of the gathering: 

‘One of our leading temperance men remarked at 
the close of the day that he did not think asingle dram 
had been taken by any one present; and another one 
added, ‘Nor an oath uttered.’ This they seemed to 
look upon as unusual and noticeable.” 

This includes not merely the school, but the whole 
community of the Freedmen who sustain it. Tem- 
perance meetings are held among them nearly every 
week. Atsome of these, from twenty to thirty pledges 
have been obtained, which, as a general fact, are well 
kept. If such schools could fill the South, how soon 
would the foundations of many generations be laid! 





FOREIGN. 
THE FRENCH SYNOD. 


HE French, Presbyterian Synod, after an in- 
terval of 213 years, has been permitted again to 
meet and debate; for in France there is still a union of 
Church and State, and it was bya decree of Thiers 
that the number of representatives and the time of as- 
sembling were fixed. He decreed that each Consistory 
should elect a pastor and layman, as representatives 
in its Synod. There were 21Synods and 105 Consis- 
tories; and their representatives, thus chosen, met and 
elected the National Synod, consisting of 108 members. 
Of these, some were so extremely liberal that they 
denied even the literal resurrection of Christ, andthe 
authority of the Bible, and desired a basis of union 
that would admit such as Colenso, Strauss, and 
Voysey. 

The fundamental question came up early, whether 
the body should be consultory and not authoritative, 
and not based on a definite creed. The liberals being 
in the minority, contended strongly for this view. 
M. Coquerel urged the necessity of union against 
Romanism on the one hand, and atheism on the other. 
But the extreme views of such as denied the literal 
resurrection of Christ, and the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures in matters of faith, could not be endured 
by those who professed their hope in Christ as a risen 
Saviour, and their submission to his word. Coquerel 
and his party objected to any creed at all. 

Under the lead of Guizot, the majority decided to 
nave an Evangelical Creed; whereupon the liberal 
party withdrew, that they might meet and consult 
without a Creed. 

Cf the nature of the debates preceding this issue we 
can judge from the following statement taken from 
the Christian World: 

‘On the Mth inst., M. Coquerel, while demonstrat- 
ing the necessity for union among the Protestants in 
the face of their two great enemies, Catholicism and 
Atheism, also argued in favor of the existence of di- 
vergencies in the Gospel relative to the divinity and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. As the debates have 
progressed, the views of the contending parties have 
become more marked and conflicting. At the sitting 
on the 15th, M. Clamageron, speaking for the Liberals, 
said, ‘we believe the moral fact of the resurrection of 
Christ, but not the material fact.’ On the 17th, at 
which Father Hyacinthe is said to have been present, 
M. Permessen, an Orthodox member, declared that 
the Liberals might found a new religion, but that the 
Orthodox party would maintain their belief in the 
divinity and resurrection of Jesus Christ. M. Fon- 
tanes, one of the Liberals, regarded that profession of 
faith as dogmatical, and unpopular, and again main- 
tained that St. Paul did not believe in the material re- 
surrection of Christ. With such discordant and irre- 
concilable elemeuts, the President, M. Bastie, may well 
say that it is impossible for the two parties to remain 
in — same Church with such different principles and 
creeds.”’ 








ANOTHER FATHER MATTHEW. 


We have given an account of the Roman Catholic 
Temperance Societies in this country, and of the eX- 
tended and powerful combination organized by them 
against our great national sin and danger—intemp® 
rance. We take pleasure in recording another Tem- 
perance enterprize in England under the direction of 
an eminent individual Catholic priest, Father Nugent, 
Chaplain to the jail at Liverpool. This city had be- 
come notorious for drunkenness, debauchery and vice: 
Intemperance and prostitution were closely connected. 
To meet this state of things, Father Nugent opened 4 
series of meetings in Footit’s Circus, in the very ©e?- 
ter of the city. At these meetings there was music, 
an address, and the signing of the pledge. Betweea 
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7,000 and 8,000 have taken the pledge at these public 
meetings. Besides this, he has administered the pledge 


| 


decision, inasmuch as it gives us the inestimable privi- 
lege of saying that after all we had our own way. 


to the inmates of the prison to the number of 594. Of : The Tribunal will meet on the 15th instant, and begin 


these, much the largest portion have been faithful to 
tke‘r pledge and seem to be thoroughly reformed. On 
one evening, of which an account is given, upwards of 
200 persons kneelod down in the center of the building 
and took the pledge to abstain from intoxicating 
drink. Their names and addresses were taken down 
that they might be visited and registered in the seve- 
ral trance; of the Association. The manner in which 
he deals with the pretended vested rights of liquor 
dealers may be inferred from the following extract: 

“Father Nugent then went on to remark that they 
heard a great deal about the ‘ vested interests’ of the 
publicans; but he did not care a ‘rap’ for that or any 
other interest, but the public good. Some of the 
money accumulated by drink, if it had a voice, would 
say that it should have bought bread for a starving 
child. Let the publican turn over the sixpences an 
the shillings, and they would say that they were the 
fruits of prostitution. They were the wages of sin, 
and the fruits of err and if they believed that 
thcre was a Gespel, and that it was true, had not the 
Founder of Christianity and the Redeemer of mankind 
said of the man who built his house on a sandy found- 
ation that the winds and the storms would come, and 
that that man’s house should tepple down and be 
swegptaway? And any man who built his fortune and 
his prosperity upon the wages of prostitution and rob- 
bery, though he may himself succeed for a time, yet in 
the second or third generation the curse of the Lord 
would come upon his race, and sweep away their sub- 
stance.” 

There are in this priest the elements of another 
Father Matthew; and we trust that he will try to ex- 
tend the sphere of his power. All good men will wish 
him success in so glorious a work. 


The Week. 
From Tuesday, July 2, to Monday, July 8, 1872. 

HERE is trouble about the East River Bridge. 

Some respectable authorities say there has besn 

unlimited peculation, and others say that everything 
is as it should be. 

—The Apache delegates to Washington ask anx- 

jously for agricultural implements and supplies, but 


they want rifles and revolvers included among the 
former, and ammunition among the latter. 


—An English musician has been ‘‘sent up” for 
sundry domestic offences, of which perhaps the most 
serious was playing the ‘“‘ Dead March” at the bedside 
of his sick wife. 

—A rumor which lacks confirmation is afloat, to 
the effect that Mr. Vanderbilt has succeeded in com- 
bining the Erie and Central railroads, with himself as 
President. 

—The French political crisis has quieted before 
the firms demeanor of President Thiers, who seems to 
be strengthening his position pretty successfully. 

—The Indian Council at Okmulgee has ad- 
journed, after passing peaceful resolutions, which may 

‘or may not meet the approval of constituents. 

—Rumors are current that Prince Gortschakoff’s 
advanced age and increasing infirmities will soon ne- 
cessitate lis retirement from office. 


—Commencement week at Yale opened on Sun- 
day with a Baccalaureate Sermon from President Por- 
ter, cn “Culture and Religion.”’ 


—A new attempt to organize a working-men’s 
political party is announced in England. It does not 
promise instant success. 

—In the Stokes trial the prosecution simply 
proved the fact of the shooting. The defense is trying 
to prove justifiable homicide. 

—In Cuba the insurgents have apparently gained 
the greatest success yet achieved. Even Spanish au- 
thorities admit heavy losses. 

—The Erie Railway Company (new rezime) 
brings suit against Jay Gould for malappropriation of 
some $10,C00,000. 

—Carlists still keep up a feeble resistance to the 
Government troops in Spain. 

—The Fourth was celebrated with unusual 
loyalty by Americans abroad. 


—A battle imminent near Monterey, is this 
week’s news from Mexico. 


—Another great fire has occured in Constanti- 
nople. 


FTER all that our English friends have said 

and written about the unrighteous chara:*ter 
of indirect claims and the impossibility. of admitting 
even the question of jurisdiction at Geneva, it is in 
order for Americans to regard with pardonable com- 
placency the action of the Tribunal. The opposition 
in Parliament held the Government most rigor- 
ously to its pledges that the claims should not be con- 
sidered; the English arbitrators went to Geneva with 
positive instructions not to consider them, and the 
world had made up its mind that considered they 
could not be. Nevertheless these gentlemen quietly 
assemble, successfully baffle the inquiries of newspaper 
men, adjourn once or twice for mutual accommoda- 
tion, and then announce to the world that as a court 
they have exercised the immemorial right of deciding 
upon their own powers of jurisdiction, and have 

















‘decidea to throw the indirect claims overboard. We 
Certainly have every reason to be satisfied with this 
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its regular work. 

Baltimore, as we go to press, is on the verge of 
her long looked-for Convention, and is overflowing 
with delegates from everywhere. Within the week 
the Greeley cause, so far as its interests rest with the 
Convention, has grown green and flourished. Twenty- 
eight Democratic State Conventions, to take the view 
most xcceptable to the Tribune, have “ with greater or 
less distinctness declared their adhesion to the policy, 
platform, and ticket of the Cincinnati Convention,” 
and allowing 732 as the total vote of the Baltimore 
delegates, 620 votes will be given for Greeley and 
Brown. This is a rose-colored view of the situation, 
but it may be quite near the truth notwithstanding 
the very luke-warm support given by certain states 
which Mr. Greeley claims. However, even the World, 
has given up the fight and is fain to bid adieu to the 
Demeccracy, as it was. 


Judge McCunn has been convicted by the Senate 
at Albany. Notwithstanding a few dissenting votes on 
questions of minor importance, the vote was unanim- 
ous, when the final question was put as to his removal 
from office. It would seem that simple removal from 
office is an easy escape for a man who is proved guilty 
in the opinion of a score of presumably intelligent 
judges, of having “ by his action brought the adminis- 
tration of justice into contempt and caused a deep 
seated and general distrust and fear in regard to the 
Courts of the State.’’ If the punishment seems inade- 
quate, however, it is only because unworthy men have 
brought the office into disrepute. Removal for cause 
from positions of honor and trust ought to be in the 
eyes of all men a crushing punishment, but in the case 
of our city judges we fear that the sentence will be 
borne with considerable equanimity. Such is the 
view which an honest public must take of this trial, 
nctwithstanding the sad and most unexpected sequel 
which was announced on Saturday, namely, the death 
of the lately convicted Judge. Fatigue, excitement, 
and a very natural persuasion that he had been un- 
fairly dealt with, brought on an attack which shorily 
ended in death. Itis only fair to say that, however 
this man abused the office to which he was raisel by 
reckless machinatioss of Tammany leaders, he was, if 
report be true, anxious to the verge of absurdity, that 
his name should be untarnished, so far as might be, b-- 
fore the public. His utter failure to cover up his ju- 
dicial short-comings doubtless aggravated the ment 
and physical disorder which caused his death. 

Never has the sun proved its powers for destruc- 
tion more effectually than during the past week. Of 
the 1,59 deaths which have occurred, something over 
200 are directly chargeable to sunstroke, and a large 
part of the remainder were doubtless indirectly due 
to the same cause. This is a record which is probably 
almost if not quite unequalled even in cities like 
Calcutta where the heat is intense for months at a 
time. The fact is, that°our New York life does 
not make allowance for fatal power in the sun’s 
rays. In cities which lie betwecn or near the trop- 
ics, nobedy thinks of working during the heat of 
the day; whereas no one here thinks of keeping 
stillif he has anything todo. In the history of th's 
city, the years 1853, ’63, ’66, ’68, and ’70 were emi- 
nent for fatal cases of sunstroke. The greatest num- 
ber, 310, occurred in 1866; but the present year bids 
fair to surpass them all, as may be seen by the figures 
which we have quoted. 

It appears that the London buiiders’ strikes are 
counterparts to some extent of those which we have 
had here, with, however, important differences. At 
the outset the men demanded a reduction of working 
hours with a slight increase of pay; but they placed 
themselves in bad favor with the rest of the commu- 
nity by refusing to submit to the popular plan of arbi- 
tration. The demand was for 9d. per hour, for a 
working day of nine hours, with only six hours on 
Saturday. And as the strike is timed so as to catch 
the contractors at the most disadvantageous moment, 
there seems to be a prospect of partial success. Indeed 
demi-success has already been announced and contra- 
dicted by telegraph, so that our knowledge of the 
situation is not over-accurate. The workmen se>m to 
have made a serious mistake in abandoning the excel- 
lent practice of arbitration, which has obtained in En- 
gland, and the employers were equally at fault in pro- 
posing two Peers of the Realm as Arbitrators, inst-ad 
of agreeing to act in that capacity themselves. 

On the 19th ultimo a large meeting of the Ser- 
vants’ Mutual Aid Association was held in London, 
the Marquis Townshend in the chair, which latter fact 
must have given a highly enjoyable aristocratic flavor 
to the whole proceeding. The Marquis took occasion 
to say that he would not like to see a strike among 
servants, but he made, if we may judge from the brief 
report of proceedings, some remarks which are so hu- 
menitarian, and, in short, so instinct with c»mmon- 
sense, that we can hardly believe them to have been 
made by an English nobleman. He said that the ob- 
jects of the association were to assist servants in sick- 
ness and when out of employment; to protect those 
who have been unjustly oppressed; and to establish a 





home for those in search of situations. He wished to 
see servants treated kindly, and allewed a little more 
independence and more holidays. He did not want 
them looked upon as machines and slaves. All these 
are certainly very praiseworthy objects, and if the 
society admits to its ranks only persons of good char- 
acter it may be a blessing to all parties. 


Birmingham, England, has a town-mission which 
is good for something. It has recently set going a sort 
of peripatetic reading-room and caboose on wheels, 
known as the “‘Cabman’s Rest.”” The subscriptions of 
the cab-drivers who avail themselves of this vehicle 
are expected to defray the expenses of running it. 
We cannot see precisely how cabmen will be able to 
watch for customers and enjoy their rest at one and 
the same time, but that is possibly provided for in the 
schedule of the town-mission. Similar doubts haunt 
the minds of some English journalists, one of whom re- 
marks, while commending the enterprise as one which 
will be likely to improve the notoriously crusty tem- 
pers of cabmen, that the literature supplied by the 
“rest”? should be strictly limited to serious works as 
no cabman who chanced to be immersed in a novel by 
Miss Braddon or “Ouida” would be disposed to re- 
spond promptly to the call of a customer. 


A passenger by the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany out of London stepped out of the carriage the 
other evening, on its arrival at the station, and instead 
of alighting upon the platform, descended somewhat 
abruptly to the ground and was seriously injured. 
Thereupon arose a suit against the G. E. R. Co., plain- 
tiff holding that the company was liable because its 
platform was not where he supposed it to be. The 
court favored the defendants, but Mr. Gill (that was 
the passenger’s name), nowise daunted, carried his 
case up to the Queen’s Bench, which reversed the de- 
cision of the inferior tribunal. It seems, however, 
that there have been one or two contradictory de- 
cisions regarding similar cases, and the British public 
is still uncertain whether or no it can compel its rail- 
way companies to draw up their trains opposite the 
platforms. We doubt whether in the present consti- 
tution of our own courts, American railroads can be 
made amenable to strict regulations, especially if the 
construction of our cars is taken into the account, but 
we fear thatany American traveler would be easily 
non-suited if he brought complaint forinsufficient plat- 
forms against any of our great corporations. 

Germany and France have concluded a definite 
treaty for the evacuation of the territory at present 
occupied by the former. The first telegraphic summary 
of the treaty was incorrect. As now understood, France 
is to pay one-half of the third milltiard of francs with- 
in two months, when the Marne and Haute-Marne will 
be evacuated by the Germans. Another half-milliard 
will be paid March Ist, 1873, and a whole milliard a 
year later, when the Ardennes and Vosges will be 
evacuated. The fourth and last milliard, with accrued 
interest, will be paid on March Ist, 1875, when the 
Germans will wholly withdraw their army of occupa- 
tion, which, by the way, is to be concentrated, not re- 
duced, by these successive evacuations. By this ar- 
rangement the French regain part of their now occu- 
pied territory, at the expense of a longer occupation 
of the remainder. 

The affairs of the French Communists in Eng- 
land still provoke discussion between the two govera- 
ments. The official correspondence, just published, 
declares on the part of England that her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment cannot harbor the class of persons in ques- 
tion, no matter whether they are provided wit the 
mears of subsistence or not; which is rather hard upon 
the Communists, inasmuch as they cannot go else- 
where out of France, and if they remain in France 
must be locked up indefinitely. M. Thiers intimates 
that England’s proverbial hospitality for political 
refugees (‘emigrants ’’ is the word he uses) will make 
her a suitable refuge for the French outcasts, and he 
goes on to say that he himself has been an exile in Eng- 
land, and hopes that he ‘ did not prove at all burden- 
some to his hosts.” ‘In plain English,’ says the Pall 
Mall Gazette, ‘‘M. Thiers could, when an exile, pay 
his hotel bills, and we entertained no apprehensions 
that he would ina weak moment set fire to Bucking- 
ham Palace.’’ The French authorities agreed, in the 
end, to abstain from all interference which my in- 
duce exiles to select Great Britain as their place of 
abode. 

Nationalities are again exciting discussion and 
threatening the stability of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pires. The quarrel between the Czechs and the Poles 
last year resulted in a compromise favorable to the 
latter. The cause of the Czechs was at a discount, and 
the Poles had a working majority in the Reichsrath. 
The situation has changed, through the result of the 
Bohemian elections, and now the German Constitu- 
tionalists are so strong that they propose a curtail- 
ment of the Polish privileges, and will only grant 
them in a modified form, on condition that a cabal 
shall be formed leaving Galicia and its Polish inhabi- 
tants out ofa certain scheme for direct elections. As 
the Poles, one and all, are fighting for an autonomy, 
such a proposition is extremely repugnant to their po— 
litical prejudices, and another bitter campaign is ap- 
parently inaugurated. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


CARNIVOROUS VEGETABLES. 


ONSIDERING that the animal kingdom 
‘“‘makes no bones”’ of devouring the vegetable, 
it need not surprise us if the victim occasionally turns 
upon its slayer. This is indeed done, not only by the 
tribes of mould-fungi and the like, which habitually 
feed upon living plants and animals, or upon their 
juices when dead, but also and still more strikingly, 
by the insect-catching plants. Our common Round- 
Leaved Sundew (Drosera), for instance, is beset with 
bristles tipped with glands from which exudes in drops 
a clear, glutinous liquid. These remain glistening in 
the sun, long after dew-drops would have disappeared, 
and hence the name of the plant. The upper face and 
edges of the blade of the leaf bear stronger bristles, 
tipped with a larger glutinous drop, and constituting 
a fly-trap. When a small fly or gnat alights on the 
leaf, itis held by the drop first touched until, slowly 
bending towards it, the surrounding bristles bring their 
glutinous tips to bear, and death is certain. It takes a 
day or two to complete.the operation. In one species, 
“the leaf itself curls around the victim. It is said on ex- 
cellent authority, that to a particle of chalk or wood 
the Sundew leaves remain quite indifferent. 
The so-called Venus’s Fly-trap (Dionwa muscipula), 
a native of North Carolina, shuts the fringed ends of 
its leaves when they are touched, and if it catches in 
this way an insect, retains it until it perishes. If noth- 
ing is caught, the trap soon opens again; and even after 
a capture, it will re-open, but not until the victim has 
been killed—and eaten! For it is demonstrable that 
these fly-catching plants consume the insects they have 
caught, first digesting or dissolving them in a saliva- 
like liquid— process requiring a week or two—and then 
absorbing the solution. Mr. Canby, of Delaware, has 
shown that the liquid is a kind of gastric juice, exuded 
after the capture. He has also fed the leaves with 
morsels of raw beef. These observations are indorsed 
by such high authorities as Professor Gray and Mr. 
Darwin. 








THE DRIVER ANTS. 


EV. J. G. WOOD, in his fascinating hook, 
Strange Dwellings, describes the habits of the 
terrible driver ants of Western Africa, so named, be- 
‘cause no animal can withstand them, Even the agile 
monkey they have been known to destroy. When 4 


they enter a pig-stye, they soon kill the inmates, who -| 


have no chance to escape, and whose tough hides are 
no proteetion aguinst the enormous jaws and dreadful 
teeth of the driver ant. As forfowls, they make short 
work of killing them, murdering a whole hen-roost-ful 
in a single night, and afterwards digging out the 
feathers and devouring the birds. All reptiles, and 
even snakes, are their victims. They commence upon 
a snake by biting its eyes, so that it writhes helplessly 
on one spot, instead of gliding away. They march in 
armies, curiously arrayed, preferring nights or cloudy 
days; or, if the sun shines hotly, constructing arche3 
over their path, of dirt agglutinated with a fluid ex- 
creted from their mouths.This dread of the sun’s rays, 
reported by Dr. Savage, seems strangely inconsistent 
with the statement of Dr. Livingstone, that heat has 
very little effect upon them. He says he put the bulb 
of a thermometer threc inches under the soil in the sun 
at mid-day, and found the temperature to be 132° to 
134°. Beetles placed on the surface ran about a few 
seconds and expired; but this boiling heat only aug- 
mented the activity of the ants, (Perhaps Livingstone 
here refers to another species, though Mr. Wood 
quotes the passage in his description of the driver 
ants.) They have no vestige ot external eyes, nor does 
the microscope detect in them any visual organs what- 
ever. The horny head-covering is, however, translu- 
cent, and they may recognize through that, at least 
the difference between light and darkness. Fire, 
which will frighten almost any creature, has no ter- 
rors for the driver ant, which will dash at a glowing 
coal, fix its jaws in the burning mass, and straightway 
shrivel up in the heat. They do not willingly enter 
water; but when they need to cross a river on a 
march, they bridge it with festoons of their own 
bodies, 


CHEMICAL AND HEAT RAYS. 


T has long been known that the solar spectrum 

contains other rays than those which are visible 
to the eye. Herschel demonstrated in 1800 the exist- 
ence of ‘‘ heat rays’’ beyond the red, at one end of the 
spectrum; and Wollaston and others subsequently 
proved the existence of the ultra-violet rays, at the 
other end. The latter are par excellence the actinic 
rays, though all the rays have some chemical power. 
As the picture of a daguerrotype or photographic 
negative is produced by chemical action, it follows 
that a great deal more of the spectrum can be photo- 
graphed than can be seen. Mr. Rutherford of New 
York, has been very successful in photographing the 
- spectrum. 

GASEOUS POISONS. 


@ \ARZONIC acid kill* oy suffocation, that is, 

when it is present in large amount, the glottis 
spasmodically closes, and the victim dies because he 
cannot breathe. Phosphuretted hydrogen is exceed- 
ingly poisonous, attacking the living body with great 
energy, when absorbed into the blood through respir- 
ation. Sulphuretted hydrogen is still more virulent. 








One-tenth of one per cent. in the atmosphere produces 
death in a few minutes. Carburetted hydrogen and 
compounds of ammonia are highly deleterious, and, 
when inhaled in concentrated forms, speedily fat ul. 
Besides these common gases, it is believed that foul 
air contains living organisms dangerous to health or 
life. F 


SAWING WOOD BY ELECTRICITY. 


HE latest novelty in the electric line is the 
employment of the battery-current to saw wood, 
without a saw. Itis well known that the resistance 
to the passage of a current is inversely as the sectional 
area of the conductor. In fine wire, for instance, this 
resistance is very great, and tlie arrested force being 
transformed into heat may be sufficient to render the 
wire white hot. This is the principle of the various 
gas-lightingjand fuse-firing, electric apparatus,in which 
the gas is lit or the fuse exploded by the white-hot 
wire. It has also been employed instead of the knifein 
certain surgical operations, the wire being found to 
burn its way rapidly and smoothly through fiesh, ete. 
The latter application, according to the Scientific Amer- 
‘ean, has been extended by Dr. George Robinson of 
this city, to cutting wood also, the electrically heated 
platinum wire proving as effective without any ex- 
penditure of manual strength, as a saw in the hands of 
astrong man. The surfaces are slightly charred. 


HOW CHAINS STRETCH. 


ROFESSOR TROWBRIDGE of the Sheffield 
School, formerly Vice-President of the Novelty 
Tron Works, once had a chain made, one thousand feet 
lorg, to be used for pulling loads of ten tons up an in- 
cline five hundred feet long and one hundred feet 
high. In the course of one year’s employment, the 
chain stretched sixteen feet; but finally it reached a 
maximum length, and then did not alter by use. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EAD—NOT BURIED.—There are many dead 
people in the world who are not yet buried; 
there are thousands who have been dead many years 
and do not knew it. When a man’s heart is cold and 
indifferent about religion, when his hands are never 
employed in doing God’s work, when his heart is never 


- familiar with his ways, when his tongue is seldom or 


never used in prayer and praise, when his ears are deaf 
to the voice of Christ in the gospel, when his eye3 are 
blind to the beauty of heaven, when his mind is full of 
the world, and has no room or time for spiritual things 
—then a man is dead.— Ryle. 


COOKING WITHOUT FIRE.—There is a place in 
Oregon called the Smoky Valicy, where the people 
have a curious way of cooking. They do not have the 
the trouble of making a fire every morning when they 
wish to get breakfast. They just walk out with their 
kettles, coffee pots, and whatever else they need, and 
cook them, atthe boiling spring. The water seoms a 
great deal hotter than the common boiling water, and 
all they need to do is to hang their kettles in it for a 
short time, and their food is nicely cooked. They are 
able even to bake init. The bread is put into a tight 
sauce-pan, and lowered into the boiling flood for an 
hour or two, and then drawn up most exquisitely 
baked, with but a thin rim of the crust over it. Meat 
is cooked here, and beans, which are the miners’ great 
luxury. It takes but a minute to cook eggs, or to make 
a pot of coffee or tea; but if there should be a “ slip 
between the cup and the lip,’’ food would be gone be- 
yond recovery. 


PECULIAR PEOPLE.—People who like bagpipes. 
People who dislike oysters. People who have no poor 
relations. People who dye their hair. People who 
like getting up early in the morning. People who 
have more money than they know what to do with. 
People who give donations to street beggars and organ 
grinders. People who take long walks before break- 
fast. People who light and leave off fires on fixed 
days. People who like paying income tax. People 
who give large parties in small rooms. People who 
have the ice broken to enable them to bathe in win- 
ter. People who keep all their old letters. People 
without prejudices, weaknesses, antipathies, hobbies, 
crotchets, or favorite theories. People who have noth- 
ing the matter with their digestion, and can eat any- 
thing. People who take snuff. People who hold their 
tongues.—Punch. 


WHAT TO DO IN SUN-STROKE.—Go at once to the 
fallen man, open his shirt-bosom, and lay the hand 
upon his chest: if the skin be cool, you may rest as- 
sured that, whatever may be the trouble, it is not sun- 
stroke; if, on the contrary, the skin be burning hot, 
the case is certainly sun-stroke, and no time should be 
lost. The patient must be carried to the nearest pump 
or hydrant, stripped to the waist, and bueketful after 
bucketful of cold water dashed over him until con- 
sciousness begins to return, or the intense heat of the 
surface decidedly abates.—Galary. 


—The ladies in Russia are very anxious to marry. 
because they have no liberty before marriage. They 
are kept constantly under the parental eye, until given 
up to their husbands, and then they take their own 
course. Almost as soon as a girl is born in the better 
rank of society, the parents begin to prepare the 
dowry she must have when she goes to her husband. 
She must furnish every thing for an outfit in life, even 
to a dozen new shirts for her coming husband. 





—Mr. Beecher’s lectures to the unfledged divines 


‘at Yale are to be printed in a volume. It is an old 


trade this of advising younglings how to preach. Cot- 
ton Mather, in 1680, wrote “Direetions for a Candi- 
date,” in which he says, “ Let your notes le as a quiver, 
on which you may cast your eye now and then, to see 
what arrow is to be next fetched from thence; and 
then, with your eye as much as may be on them whom 
you speak to, letit be shot away with a vivacity becom- 
ing one in earnest.”,—Exchange. 


—‘‘ How much a peck for potatoes?” asked a 
gentleman in market on Monday morning. The price 
suited him, and he was about to purchase, when a 
thought suddenly struck him. ‘ Waita moment, my 
gocd woman,” he said, “I fear these potatoes wera 
picked on Sunday.” “No, Sir, they were not, she 
replied, “ but, to tell the truth, they grew on Sunday!” 


—The Count de Grasse was one time wounded in 
the knee with a musket-ball. The doctors cut and 
hacked, and made many incisions, when, getting out 
of all patience, the Count asked why they cut him up 
so much? ‘“ Weare seeking,” said the surgeon, ‘for 
the ball.””, Why didn’t you mention that before? . I 
have the ballin my pocket!’ Decidedly cool. 


—The Pekin Gazette contains the following im 
rortant intelligence: ‘“‘ The permission to use a yellow 
bridle previously granted to Hsi-li-pa-cha-érh-cha-pu 
a Mongolian noble of the fourth rank, is withdrawn, it 
having been discovered that no such privilege has ever 
been allowed to nobles of either the third or fourth 
rank.” 

—A prominent citizen of Indianapolis was buried 
on May 1. The preacher selected the following text 
from 2d Samuel vii. 10, as being appropriate both “to 
the burial and moving day: “I will appoint a place 
for my people, and will plant them, that they may 
dwell in a place of their own, and move no more.”’ 


—If an icicle forty-five miles in diameter were 
thrust toward the sun with the velocity of light, say 
12,C00,CCO miles a minute, it could never reach the sun, 
but would melt as fast asit came. If thisis true, the 
experiment might as well be abandoned first as last. 


—Professor Goltz, of Kinigsberg, in his experi- 
ments upon the nervous center of frogs, finds that if 
you take out the brain, and then rub a wet finger 
down the frogs back, the creature will-croak as if 
pleased. Frogs must be easily pleased. 


—The only amusement of the citizens of Calhoun, 
Ga., is that of tying tinware to the tails of the village 
dogs. The dogs are so well traimed, that whenever one 
of them sees an oyster-can in the street, he backs up 
and waits for some one to tie it on. 

—The long-intended tour of Mdlle. Tietjens in 
Americais at length definitely arranged. The prima 
donna will leave England early in the autumn, after 
the musical festivals, and willreturn to England at 
Easter, 1873. 

—The Paris journals state definitely that Mdlle. 
Nilsson will be married next month in London, to M. 
Auguste Rouzeaud, “‘un jeune financier Parisien,” and 
nephew of Admiral Bosso, but that the prima donna 
will continue her lyric career. 

—The Chinese are said to have made paper at 
the commencement of the Christian era, from pulp 
artificially prepared: and they and the Japanese ara 
still the most skillful paper makers in the world. 


—Nothing more impairs authority than a too 
frequent or indiscreet use of it. If thunder itself was 
to‘be continual, it would excite no more terror than 
the noise of a mill.—Anon. 


—One of the most remarkable achievements of 
the risen Chicago is that of-comfortable street cars. 
They are open and airy, and furnished with double 
cane-seated chairs. 


—London was first lighted with gas on the 23th 
of January, 1807. In 1806, Walter Scott wrote: ‘There 
is a madman in London whois trying to light the city 
with smoke.” 

Dumas pé7e, having noticed that in the English 
language there were a good many words of French 
aspect, wrote this memorable phrase: “ English is only 
French, badly pronounced.” 


—A mammoth apple in a Chicago store window 
was labeled “Short Horn Pippin; Bred by Horace 
Greeley, of Chappaqua; Long John Variety, Eight in 
a Hill.” 

—‘* Boy,” said an ill-tempered old man to a noisy 
lad, “what are you hollerin’ for when I am going by?” 
“Humph!” returned the boy, “ what are you going by 
for when I am hollerin’ ?”’ 

—Macready, the great tragedian, contrary to the 
general opinion, is still living m Cheltenham, Eng., 
and though now seventy-nine years of age, is hale and 
hearty. 

—In Switzerland a law is proposed making it un- 
lawful for any one under fourteen years of age to 
smoke tobacco. 

—Josh Billings says very truly—you'd better not 
know so much, than to know so many things that 
‘ain’t so. 

—It is one of the beautiful compensations of this 
life that no one caz sincerely try to help another 
without helping himself.—C. D. Warner. 
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The Little Folks. - 


HUNTING EGGS. 


BY 8S. M. WALSH. 


6é HO wants to hunt eggs ?” shouted Charley the bold, 
*“* Who wants to go climb on the hay ?”’ 
* Oh, I!’ “Yes and I!” clamored Fannie and Will, 
** And me, too!” pleaded three-year-old May. 


£o they rushed to the barn helter-skelter, and soon 
Were diving about with a zest, 

In the corners and rafters, the mangers and hay, 
To see who could find the first nest. 


* And who gets the most eggs shall beg Grandma to bake 
-A cake we can share all around ;” 
So Fannie svggested ; the boys cried “* Hurrah! 
** We'll have every egg can be found!” 


Nimble Charley went clambering about like a cat, 
And some counted “ One, two, three, four!’ 

And then with the pearly-white eggs in his hat, 
Slid carefully down to the floor. 








*“ There’s a nest!’ Fannie cried, from far up on the mow, 
“Right here in the hay! One, two, three!’ 

And in her white apron she gathered them up, 
As happy and glad as could be. 


**Old Speckle ’s on mine!” shouted Will, but just then 
With a cackle, away the hen flew 

**Dear me!’ said poor Will, “I was sure I would beat— 
And here I have only got two!’ 


** Where’s May ?” they all questioned, ‘**Oh where has she 
“ Here, here Lis! I’se foun’ a nes’ !’’ [gone ? 

And her curly brown head from the manger popped up, 
Just under the nose of Black Bess. 


**Oh! Oh! sit still, May, or the horsie may bite!” 
But she counted “ One, two, fee, four, five!” 

And they rushed to her rescue with laugh and with shout, 
** She’s got the most—sure as you live!’’ 


But there she was sitting in sweetest content, 
And down in her snug little lap 

Five soft little kitties lay rolled into balls, 
Ccntentedly taking a na 








SUPERSTITION. 
BY AUNT NELLIE. 


HAT looks like a very long word for the Little 
Folks’ column, but I am only going to tell some 
little stories I know, to show how foolish it is for 
people to believe in ghosts, and signs, and dreams, and 
haunted houses. Perhaps you will say, good people do 
nct; but I know of many who will not start on a jour- 
ney, or have a new garment cut, or begin any piece of 
work, on Friday, because they say it is an unlucky 
day, and you cannot prosper if you do so; and if a 
looking-glass breaks, they look solemn, and say it 
must be there is going to be a death in the family; or 
if you drop a fork, company is coming; if a ‘dog howls, 
a death is sure to follow; if you see the moon over 
your left shoulder, bad luck for that month; and so 
on, making themselves uncomfortable by imagining 
a thousand things which never come true, or if they 
do, have nothing to do with the sign they have 
connected with it. One evening, a good many years 
ago, my father took me upon his knee, to tell mea 
story for which I had teased him, and looking at me 
with a droll expression on his face, said, 

“Nellie, did you ever see a ghost?!”’ 

“Why, no, sir,” Isaid at once, “ did you?” 

“No,” he answered, ‘‘but I almost did,” and went 
on to tell me this story: 

“One beautiful moonlight evening, when I was 
about thirteen years old, my father said to me, 

***My son, I want you to put the saddle on the black 
herse and go over to Hadley, and do some errands for 
me,’ and told me what they were. 

“Well, when he told me this, my heart almost stood 
still for a moment, for my road lay through very dark, 
heavy, pine woods, which I had often heard were 
haunted; as very strange noises had been heard in 
them. But my father was a man who had no faith in 
such stories, and would not have allowed me to wait 
till daylight, even if the errands had not been urgent, 
because he would have thought it best for me to go, 
and if I heard a strange noise, to traceit and find out 
what it was. So I put the saddle on the horse, and 
started on my way, 2nd sure enough, when I was about 
half through the first woods I heard a strange sort of 
‘hoo-ou-ou-ou-ou,’ which seemed right opposite to me, 
though far in the wood. I tried to be brave; I stopped 
my horse and listened; but the sound became more 
and more distinct as I listened, and with a great effort I 
made up my mind to ride into the woods and see if I 
could find what was causing it. So in I rode to the 
thickest pert, where, after resting a moment, I heard 
just the same sound, several times repeated, only in- 
stead of being beside me, as I had expected, it was out 
by the road, which I had just left. Well, I had found 
out that it was something that could move, so after it I 
Went again, and as soon as I reached the road, there it 
was back in the woods. Well, now I had learned that 
it did not wish to stay by me, and the thought occurred 
to me that I might frighten it, instead of being fright- 
ened by it, soin I rode again, but with just the same 
effect. So I made up my mind this time I would watch, 
and not allow anybody or thing to pass me without 
my seeing it, but this time I looked up, instead of on 
the ground, and what should I see but a large white 
owl, which flew over my head and rested on a tall 





tree. So this proved the great wonder which had 
frightened the whole neighborhood; and I smiled all 
to myself, and went on to do my errands, and then 
went home and told the boys what haunted Old Had- 
Jley’s woods, and that they need not fear to go through 
them, let the night be ever so dark, and if they would 
like to, we would make up a party and see if we could 
not catch the ghost and bring it home with us!” 

So I think the best way is, when we hear strange 
noises, not to run away from them, and believe there 
is something unnatural in them, but try and trace them 
out, and we are pretty sure to find some simple cause, 
but if we lay up all the signs and omens we hear, and 
put faith in them, they are sure to make us unhanpy. 
Only afew days ago, a friend called to see me, and I 
spoke about moving, as I was expecting to dos) ina 
few days, and said, 

“Tam so afraid old Kitty will not stay with us, as he 
is so attached to this place.”’ 

When I looked at her, I saw she looked very sober; 
and she said to me, 

“Oh, don’t think of moving your cat. Don’t you 
know it isa very bad omen? I should exysect one of 
the children would die.” 

I said, ‘‘ You know I do not believe in such things, 
and if they should all die, I should believe it was be- 
cause God’s time had come for them, and not because 
I moved my cat.”’ 

I knew a woman once who thought her husband died, 
because he looked into the grave of his own dear pas- 
tor, and she said, 

“You notice it, and you will find if any one looks at 
a ccffin after it is lowered into the grave, the next fu- 
reral willsurely be his own.” 

I was speaking of these things a day or two ago, toa 
very dear friend of mine, who said, 

“T feel as you do about believing such things, and I 
remember when I was a boy, how strange I thought it; 
as Iwas dining with a little boy friend of mine, a ser- 
vent came to wait upon us at table and upset the salt- 
cellar, She immediately took a spoonful of salt and 
threw it into the fire, and then put the rest back into 
the salt-cellar. I looked at Tom to see what it meant, 
and he, seeing my wonder, said, ‘Don’t you know she 
would quarrel and have bad luck, if she did not do 
that?’”’ 

Such notions are all silly nonsense. God is a God of 
Providence, and watches even the fall of a sparrow, 
and surely will not leave his own children to be the 
sport of caprice, or reveal to the moon, or to dogs, or 
salt, those things he does not tell to the wisest of men. 

“ No burning heats by day, 
Nor blasts of evening air, 
Shall take my health away, 
If God be with me there. 








WHAT ARE THE EARS GOOD FOR? 
BY A. M. K. 


F you were to come into the L school with 
me some morning, and I should ask you to pick 
out the prettiest of all the pretty girls there, you would 
walk straight across the room to a little girl, nine 
years old, with long curls, bright eyes, and rosy cheeks ; 
but if you were to speak to this sweet little girl, she 
eculd not hear you, though if youshould speak slowly, 
and let her see your mouth, she would read your lips 
and tell quickly what you were saying. Now it is 
atout this dear, little deaf Cornie I wish to tell youa 
story. One day last winter, I saw Cornie in a room 
with three other deaf children, and I asked the dear 
little girl several questions, to hear her answers; for 
although little Cornie has never heard a word, yet she 
has been carefully instructed, and talks nicely. First 
I asked her, ‘‘ What the hands are good for?” and you 
should have seen her bright eyes sparkle as she said, 
“tosew with, to write with, to work with.’”’ Then I 
asked, ‘‘ What are the eyes good for?’ and again little 
Cornie answered eagerly. Then I asked, ‘*‘ What are 
the ears good for?’ and oh, how puzzled a look came 
overthe pretty face, and how slowiy she shook her head, 
as she said, “I cannot think,’’ Now you who can hear, 
will think it very strange that little Cornie should not 
know what the ears are for, but you must remember 
dhat Cornie’s ears had never carried any sound to her 
little mind. I waited alittle for Cornie to think, and 
econ she looked up so bright, and so sure that she then 
knew, and said, “The ears are to pull,” and to show 
me just whatshe meant, she put up one little hand and 
gave one of her ears a decided pull, at the same time 
lIcoking very eross. 

Now don’t think dear littic Cornie is ever treated in 
this way, for her friends love her very much and are 
very tender in their treatment of her, but sometimes 
little Cornie has seen the ears used in this way. While 
I know that sometimes little boys and girls are very 
naughty, and I am very slow to speak against the 
punishment mama or teacher may resort to, yet I will 
tell you, little reader, that I think it is not nice to pull 
the ears, and I do not believe they were made for that 
purpose. I then turned to a bright-looking deaf boy, 
a little older than Cornie, who seemed waiting for m2 
to ask him, and he was very sure he was right when he 
said, “the ears are good to wear ear-ringsin.”” But ano- 
ther girl who had waited for these to answer, and who 
seemed quite amused at the strange answers given, 
said quickly, ‘‘The ears are to hear with,”’ and such a 
sad Iook came into her face as she added, “I want to 
hear;”’ and the deaf boy said, “‘I cannot hear;’’ and 
little Cornie said, ‘I do not hear.”” Oh how sorry I 
felt for these dear children, and how I wanted to take 








them all in my arms and cry for them. But no, I must 
help these dear children bear cheerfully the burden 
our heavenly Father has put upon them. So I sat 
down where they could ‘all see me at the same time, 
and told them of a bright happy home for the good, 
where the deaf shall hear, and the blind shall see, and 
all shall be bright and joyous. I have met these dear 
children many times since then, and they always like 
to have me assure them, that they will hear in heaven. 








“TInsEcts Frppring.”—The chirping and sing- 
ing of the cricket and grasshopper are frequently spo- 
ken of; but they do net sing—they fiddle. By rubbing 
wings and legs together—each in manner peculiar te 
the species—these insects produce the sounds which 
characterize them. Perhaps our best insect instru- 
ment performer is the “katydid.’”” Each wing con- 
tains a little tamborine, and by the opening and shut- 
ting of the wings these are rubbed rgainst each other, 
and produce the sounds of “‘ katy-did-she-did,” which 
can be heard at such a long distance, and gives the 
insect its name. These sounds are supposed to be use- 
ful in enabling insects to find their mates; or they may 
indulge in them for their own gratification, and to add 
to the general harmony of nature.—Selected. 








BE THOROUGH. 


HATSOE’ER you find to do, 
Do it, boys, with all your might ; 
Never be a little true, 
Or a little in the right. 
Trifles even 
Lead to heaven; 
Trifles make the life of man ; 
So in all things 
Be as thorough as you can. 


Let no one speek their surface dim— 
Spotless truth and honor bright! 
I'd not give a fig for him 
Who says any lie is white! 
He who falters 
Twists or alters 
Little atoms when we speak, 
May deceive me, 
But believe me, 
To himself he is a sneak. 
—Good Words for the Young. 








PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers showd be addressed “ Editor Christian 
Union, 21 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the outs 
“ Puzales.” Answers, to be acknow |, must be received within 
nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 
ENIGMA. 
My first maketh broad, but never makes wide: 
My next part of the sea, but not of its tide. 
My third comes in dry, from a pouring rain, 
My fourth brings toothache, but never gives pain. 
My fifth standeth first in the human race, 
In my sixth I am old, as you may trace. 
My seventh tells of loving without tire, 
My eighth of offspring, but never of sire. 
My ninth maketh merry, but not at all gay, 
My tenth bringeth evening, yet closeth no day. 
My last you will see if you look the wrong way. 
Combine the whole and you have the name 
Of a saint well known to Bible fame. 


CHAIN PUZZLE. 


J. M. P. 


* sometimes a vowel. 
* 2 9 a drink. 
* * * * * an outside garment. 
* ¢ a boy’s nickname. 
* a vowel. 
oe ¢ a religious recluse. 
* * * * * 4g boy’s name (curtailed). 
ee 2S a small horse. 
+ a vowel. 
* 2s ¢ a girl’s nickname. 
* * * * *% departing. 
** * a woman's name. 
* a consenant. 
+s 6 an animal. 
* * * * * strictness, 
219 a girl’s name. 
* a censonant. 


By following down the outside letters on the left, you have 
the name of an American soldier and the position he held, and 
on the right an English soldier and his position. 

Wa. DINWOODIE. 
-" ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

A certain man wishes to dispose of $100.00 in animals, desir- 
ing to purchase one hundred animals. How many does he get 
at $10.00 apiece, how many at $3.00 apiece, and how many at 
fifty cents a piece? ANON, 

TRANSFORMATIONS. 

By changing one letter transform (1.) sailors into part of a 
flower; (2.) an Arabian into an animal; (3.) a Spanish horse in- 
to a dogma; (4.) to delay into a nocturnal animal; (5.) a paia 
into a hint. Luu D. 

RIDDLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

What tcol is it that is neither iron, copper, brass, nor steel, 
and yet can be used for a dipper, a dibble, a hammer, and a 
basket, and is used by the rich and poor of every nation? 

NETTIE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2%. 

Biblical Gcography.—Damascus, Jerusalem.—BUNNY, FLORA. 

Tree Puzzie.—{1.) Tre-phine (fine); (2 ) tree-hood ; (3.) tree-moas; (4. 
tre-foil; (5) tree-goose (a barnacle); (6.) tree-ship; (7.) tre-pan; (8.3 
tre-bucket an engine for throwing stones); 9.) tre-mendous (mend 
us); co} tree-onion ; (1l.) tree-primrose ; (12.) tree-nail (a wooden 
ship pin); (13.) tree-toad ; (14.) tre-phiner (finer). FLORA. 

A Star Fish.—The first ray is ebb ; the second, ear; the third, Bye; 
the fourth, cra; the fifth, elm. Bream.—BUNNY, FLORA. 

Alphabetical Arithmetic.—2Ai0075 divided by 750) equals 329, with 514 
remainder.—BUNNY. 

Going to press one day earlier than usual with the edition of July 
2rd, prevented the acknowledgment of “ Vivo's” and “ Din woodie’s* 
full lists. 
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Public Opinion. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE JUBILEE AND 
ITS MANAGERS. 
(From the N. Y. Tribune.] 


O the Jubilee is to pay expenses 
after all. Well, we are heartily glad 
of that. It would have been a great pity 
if all the enterprise, all the public spirit, 
and all the admirable organization which 
have gone to the making of this festival 
had been unrecognized by the people. 
Whatever we may say of the music, there 
can be no question that the Jubilee has 
been, from one point of view the most 
successful affair of the kind ever seen. 
It has been a marvel of good manage- 
ment. Fifteen thousnnd chorus singers 
have daily passed in and out at one end 
of the building; from five to twenty-five 
thousand spectators have daily passed in 
and out at the other, and there has been 
no more confusion than if this multitude 
had been a little church congregation. 
Think of the elaborate preparations at 
the ticket office, the drilling of the ush- 
ers, the good temper and presence of 
mind of the officials, which all this pre- 
supposes. Then think of supplying fif- 
teen thousand singers and two thousand 
players with their music. Think of the 
problem of getting them promptly into 
their seats. Think of the trouble which 
Osgood, Niles, Dunham, Payson, and 
their good colleagues must have had in 
satisfying thefour thousand more, or less, 
genuine representatives of the newspaper 
profession who shared the hospitalities 
of the press-room, where the extrava- 
gance of a correspondent’s claim for at- 
tention was always in an inverse ratio to 
the importance of his paper. The aver- 
age number of seats assigned every day 
to journalists was over eleven hundred, 
and on one day as many as three thous- 
and eight hundred tickets were issued to 
the press. Yet everything was done 
quietly and in order. The Coliseum was 
not very easily accessible; so they made 
seats to reach it by. It was at the cross- 
ing of two steam railroads; so they 
fenced in the tracks, built five or six 
huge bridges across them, and graded 
the approaches. Themore one thinks of 
the festival, the greater it seems to be. 
And there is probably no city in Amer- 
ica—perhaps there is none in the world— 
where so great an enterprise could be so 
decorously and happily carried out, ex- 
cept Boston. 








TWO DOCUMENTS, APPARENTLY BUT NOT 
REALLY INCONSISTENT. 
I. [Extract from a private letter published in the 
Hartford Times.] 
“New York, June 11, 1872. 


* %* * T have no possible claim to 
Democratic support and never made any. 
The Democrats will, of course, be gov- 
erned. by a consideration of their own 
interest. It is nowise proper or proba- 
ble that they should be influenced in 
making their decision by any considera- 
tion personal to myself, and if they could 
be I do not desire it. Hence I have said 
nothing to any Democrat unless he first 
addressed me. And even then I have 
gone no farther than to say that if I 
should be elected I would treat all those 
who supported me alike, not asking 
whether they had been in the past Re- 
publicans or Democrats. * 

. “Yours, HoRACE iat.” 


ll. [From an editorial article in the Binghampton 
Republican, June 29.] 

We have come in possession of some 
facts which account, in part, if not 
wholly, for the remarkable and hitherto 
inexplicable action of the Democratic 
leaders in endeavoring to force Horace 
Greeley upon their party as its candidate 
for the Presidency. In October of last 
year, months before the “ Liberal’ Re- 
publican Convention of Missouri began 
the Cincinnati movement, Mr. Greeley 
was in conference with a Democrat of 
this State, whom we know, on the sub- 
ject of the Presidency; that Democrat 
was hunting for a compromise or dissat- 
isfied Republican candidate whom the 
leaders of his party would indorse; and 
Mr. Greeley agreed to accept, if nomin- 
ated. Mr. Greeley wrote a letter to this 
Demecrat, in reply to one; and these led 
.to the conference, at Mr. Greeley’s invi- 
tation, at which meeting Mr. Greeley con- 
sented to become the candidate, if the nom- 
ination were tendered him. We have 
‘seen Mr. Greeley’s letter to which we 








have referred, in his own well-known 
handwriting. 

The Cincinnati Convention of so- 
called Republicans was hardly then 
thought of, but we have proof, that we 
deem conclusive, of the fact that Demo- 
cratic collusion with some of the dele- 
gates of that Convention, particularly 
from this State, led directly to Mr. Gree- 
ley’s nomination. A prominent Demo- 
crat of Central New York wrote to a 
prominent man, hitherto a Republican, 
one of Mr. Greeley’s chief friends and 
advisers, in New York City, only a few 
days before the Cincinnati Convention 
met, on the subject of the proposed can- 
didacy. That Democrat was in favor of 
Greeley’s nomination; and believed that 
the Democratic party of the country 
could be brought to his support in cer- 
tain contingencies. The reply to the 
letter was a reply which pleased and 
gratified him; it crowned the negotia- 
tion; and the result, an understanding 
of what the Democrats were prepared to 
undertake, was, as we have said, made 
known to the prominent men in the o New 
York delegation at *Cincinnati. The 
naine of the leading Democrat we have 
mentioned is Horatio Seymour; and of 
the Republican friend of Horace Gree- 
ley, Waldo Hutchins. That the negotia- 
tion was carried on, we have seen the 
sufficient and undeniable proof. We 
have been shown a letter from one of the 
well-known writers of the last-named 
correspondence. Horace Greeley, Waldo 
Hutchins and Horatio Seymour are the 
‘high contracting parties’ to the greatest 
scandal of American politics. We state 
the fact of the correspondence on our 
proper responsibility ; and if any one of 
the persons we have named denies, we 
will give dates and details, and procure 
testimony, that they will not be in posi- 
tion to dispute. The statements not con- 
tained in the two letters, one of Mr. 
Greeley, which, by the way, set aside 
Chase for Democratic use as ‘broken 
down’’—and the other, signed by one of 
the three mentioned, are given upon 
perfectly good authority. There is no 
longer any reason to doubt that there 
has been a perfect understanding be- 
tween Mr. Greeley and the Democrats 
for at least eight months past. Republi- 
cans who havo regarded Mr. Greeley as 
a Republican, and who have given any 
confidence to Cincinnati, will be as- 
tounded to learn that he was in effeet 
sold to the Democrats before Cincinnati; 
that he would undoubtedly have been 
made a candidate before the regular 
Democratic Convention, if there had 
been no Cincinnati, and that they are the 
victims of a bargain carried out by trick- 
ery, which will—it grows more and more 
likely—be consummated at Baltimore. 


“OLD GRIMES” IN THE PSALM-BOOK. 
{From the N. Y. World } 


OME enthusiastic Democrats, too 
kh.) impatient to wait for the action at 
Baltimore, are already on the stump for 
Greeley; but their method of conduct- 
ing his canvass only makes him ridicu- 
lous. For example, Governor Vance, a 
most fervent ‘‘ copperhead ’’ when the 
National Convention met in this city, 
four years ago, addressed a large crowd 
in some North Carolina town on Satur- 
day, making an enthusiastic and much 
applauded Greeley speech. We insert 
the most striking and admired passage 
as transmitted by telegraph: 


“He hoped there would be unanimity 
at Baltimore, and was sure North Caro- 
lina would give Greeley and Brown a 
large majority if indorsed there by the 
Democrats, and illustrated his position 
by a humorous story of an old preacher, 
into whose hymn-book some bad boy 
had pasted the old song— 


* Old Grimes is dead ; 
That good old man, 
We ne’er shall see him more.” 


On opening his book, one day, before 
a sermon, his eyes fell on thishymn. He 
read the first’ verse and stopped with 
surprise. He wiped his specs and read it 
again, and said, “‘ Brethren, I have been 

a-singing out of this book for forty years; 
I have never recognized this as a hymn 
before; but it’s here, and I ain’t a-gwine 
to go back on my book now. So, please 
raise the tune and we'll sing it through, 
if it kills us.” 

“Now,” said the Governor, “we have 
been singing Democratic hymns for forty 
years down here, and we have never 
recognized Greeley as a Democrat be- 
fore; but if the Baltimore Convention 





pe him in our hymn-book, we'll sing 
m through, if it kills us.”” This was re- 
ceived wi ‘prolonged as The 
Governor s e over two the 
folio delight of the guuienon, & and was 
lliowed by Senator Ransom for an hour 
in the same style. The 
North Carolina for the 
21,000 majority.”’ 

We suppose the good parson’s hymn- 
book is meant to typify our National 
Conventions, whose nominations the 
Democratic party has been accustomed 
to accept for the last forty years. “I 
ain’t a-gwine to go back on my book 
now,” is meant to signify Governor 
Vance’s opinion that the Democracy of 
the country will not go back on Greeley’s 
nomination, although it is as prepos- 
terous as the singing of ‘‘ Old Grimes” as 
a devotional hymn. But what a confes- 
sion is implied in this ludicrous compari- 
son! The Cincinnati Convention have 
acted the part of the mischievous boys 
who pasted a ridiculous ballad in the 
parson’s hymn-book; and Governor 
Vance assures us that the Baltimore 
Convention will give it out and insist 
on its being sung, even though it 
convulse the irreverent part of the con- 
gregation with laughter, and shock the 
religious as a profanation. We rather 
admire this apt and truly descriptive 
simile, which puts the good sense of the 
Democratic party on the same level with 
that of the graceless old parson. When 
Mr. Greeley’s advocates thus cover him 
with mocking derision, they leave little 
for his opponents to say. 

How much. better, how much more 
self-respecting it would have been, if the 
odd old parson had evaded the trick of 
the waggish boys who made him their 
victim, and if the Baltimore Convention, 
his antitype, should reject the ‘ Old 
Grimes’? nomination, and present a 
sound and able Democratic ticket which 
its supporters would not be compelled to 
laugh at! 


COMPOSITE 
Iron Works Co. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
PATENT 
“ Composite Chilled Iron Work,” 
GATES, RAILINGS, GUARDS, BEDSTEADS, &c. 
IMPROVED WIRE WORK, 
FOR BANK, COUNTER and OFFICE RAIL- 
INGS, LAWN, COTTAGE AND FARM 
FENCES; also VASES, FOUNTAINS, 
STATUARY, STABLE-FITTINGS, 
LAMP-POSTS, &c., &c. 


109 MERCER STREET. 


both claim 
emocracy by 











$500 CHALLENCE 


Toward expense of a Public Test that the 


PATENT LIGHTNING SAWS 


EXCEL IN SPEED, EASE AND SIMPLICITY 
ALL OTHERS. Of *Boynton’s Latest Improved 
Cross-Cut and Wood-Saws, not ONE failed in 20,000. 
Cross-Cut ($1 per ft.); Wood Saws ($1 each). For 
sale by all dealers. 

I submit fair samples of letters daily received 
from ordinary farmers. Occasionally there is a 
man who does not know how to set or file any saw; 
uses one set for @ry beach to saw soft wood with- 
out widening set. Such a man may learn to use 
saws, or employ some one who knows how to sharp- 
en and set; but there is some chance that he w il 
go back to chopping one cord per day when a saw 
could as = saw TEN if he knew how. For the 
benefit of such, I indelibly engrave full directions 
on each cross-cut saw-plate. any will thus learn 
to use any saw. For sawing hard wood the points 
should not be filed thin, but left about as when 
sent out. Lam now prepared to fill all orders, hav- 
ing doubled capacity recently. I regret delay many 
have suffered. 


E. M. BOoYNTON— 

Dear Sir:—That cross-cut saw you sent me gives 
universal satisfaction. It is a complete success. I 
can save half the time at least, if not more, and do 
the work a great deal easier ‘than Lie wea thing 
else l ever used. A. HALLA 

Suftield. Conn. 


E. M. BoYNTON— 

Dear Sir:—The saw you sent me isa very good 
one. I cut 50 cords in five days of oak and chest- 
nut. Respectfully yours, 

N. SEVEY, Girard, Pa. 


A six-feet cross-cut and a wood-saw blade sent 
on the receipt of six Dollars. 
E. M. BOYNTON, 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
Beekman Street, New York. 





A Fine Photograph 
OF 
Henry Warp BEECHER. 


One of ROCKWOOD’S best works, and an admi- 
rable portrait of the Pastor of Plymouth Church ; 
mounted on handsome card, and set in polished 
walnut and gilt frame, 14 by 18 inches. 

Price, $3.50. 

If ordered by Express an’ additional charge of 50 
cents must be made for careful packing and de- 
livery at Express office. 

The Photograph alone, securely packed in boards, 
will be sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.25, 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York, 





Produce. 


[For the week ending July 6th]. 
By I. E. THURBER, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 


BREADSTUFFS, PROVISIONS, &c, 


Flour and Meal.—Dull. The market for all 

grades of Flour has been very aotes. and prices ir. 

ae At the close there is more activity in 

shipping brands, yet the export and local demand 
he 








ational Holiday and very warm 


eal er have checked operations. Corn Meal, 
arrel gy | quiet. 


t 
\ 
6 EE 
] 
~ 


-— Superfine State and 
5 35@5 75; 2, 325@475; Extra State, 
7 00@7 5d; Western. Round 
700; Ohio and Ind. R’d Hoop 
owa Spring Trade Brands, 7 25 
x Guana = ieee Wheat Extra, 660.07 50; 
Geesecne fh ich. ited and to nee! 7 25@8 3 795 ind, 
Ohio and Mich 4 hy 75;. Ind: 
Ohio and Mich. White W nest, $2 St. ‘Louis 
and Southern Illinois ger Virginia and Bal- 
timore Extra, g to c, Virginia and Balti- 
more > Family, 9 00@12 Me uth. Georgia, Tenn. and 
Ky., 7 25@9 25; Genesee and Oswego, 9 00@.10 00; Rye 
Flour, fine to superfine. 3 475; Sour F lour, 5 50a 
6 25; Low Grades Western Extras 25. Corn 
Meal : Western Wuite, 335@3 65 Western Yellow, 
3 25@3 50; Jersey, 3 50@3 60;B: Sendy vies. 390; Mars 
Caloric, Sy 85; Fairfax, 370; ‘Southern, 3 75@3 85; Cole’ 3 
County, 375; Becher’ 's Caloric, 37 75. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat easier. Spring wheat has been in mod- 
erate request at lower prices, mostly for export; 
but prime samples not yy 4 offered at the figures 
ruling. Winter Wheat has oon dull and irregular 
the demand confined to small lots. Sales made 
to-day atl 524@1 58 for good to choice No. 2 Mil- 
waukee Spring afloat; 4 td for No, 2 Chicago Spring 
afloat; 165 for White State; 175 for White ich. 
160 for 800 bush. No. 1 Winter Red Toledo. 

Jorn.—Lower and aa for export at the de- 
cine. "Sales 330,000 bush., at 58@59c. for unsound; 
60@61 Ke. for steam; 6134@63 for sail mixed; closing 
61 bid for do.; 73@74e. for Yellow Western; 76@30c. 
for White Western, and nominal at 64@65c. for 
Yellow Southern, and 90c. for — Southern. Re- 
ceipts of Corn to-day 587,607 b 

ats.—Moderately active pee “easier. Sales 50,- 
oco Desh. at 40@41\c. for inferior Womens 43@43%% 
for Good to Choice do.; 44@45c. for White; 43c. for 
Black Western on the track. Closed S aeee. There 
ae a ae 7,220,000 bushels visible supply on Sat- 
urday last 

Barley.—Inactive, nominal. 

ol oe at Tic. for bey to arrive, and 

j5e. bid. Canada in bond held a 

mon er 2,400 bush. Canadian Field at 98c.; 
in = 


Se pete Hf Ibs. Sharps, se 100 Ibs. 
nF Mi dling {fee 4; 80 bs. No.2 Midd sa 


~* be tbs. No. E Feed $22; 50 and 40 Ibs., Heb; ie Rye 
d, Dy per 

"Tae iokeantoe small attendance on ’Change 
and the extreme hot weather limits the business in 
all branches, except Bacon, for which there has 
been an export demand. Mess Pork is a trifle 
stronger. 

Butter.—The numerous absentees called off by 
the holiday celebration tells perceptibly upon the 
wholesale trade, and the stupor incident to hot 
weathor markets is thereby intensified. Quoted: 
28@30ce. for eats | Penn. do. 23@25c.; State Welsh, 
24@25e.; do. half tubs, 26@27c.; Western Reserve, 
fine 16@17e.; other Western ranges at 12@lic. Low 
grade Western, 1 

Cheese.—Dull and “heavy; 13Ke. an extrema 
quotation for Selected steams Factory. 


= 











Groceries. 





{For the week ending July 6.] 
GROCERS’ PRICE CURRENT AND MARKET SUM- 
MARY, corrected ay the American Grocer, 11 
William Street, N 


Teas. Qr. Bxs. @ * 
Guapows 190 WW @1 2 Valencia. Bx 13 
—- - 2 Mus: 
= fa Hyson.. 


Seodices . 6 30 Ge 75 
Tw ankay .. es: 


Canned Hrais. vy 


Peache 
—- -2 % 
Maracaibo. . 


Java.Brown Seipeseae: 
3-lb 


Gr’n Gages.6 00 
Bi’kberr es..1 v6) 
Cove Oyst’s.2 25 

1-lb vl 30 


Powdered .. 
Granulated. 
Cut Loaf.... Pkid Oyst’s _ 

A in one... 450 


Some. 
Patn 
Porto Rico. Rangoot.. 
Demarara . Y 
Muscovado . 


rleans.. 
Porto Rico. 


Demarara No. 1.. 4% 
English Is’ d 35 Pyle’s 0. K. oe 
Sy ea P.& G.’s Ole- 

White Drips. ) ine 8%@ 

75 Dobbin’ 8 
Gold. Syrup 58 5 Electric... 12%@ 
Sugar house 25 Morgan’s “ be ye 


? 
“ 


Ashton’s....3 30 <F 
eg wt Ss. .2 60 i = 
Worth’ _ 260 
In sm. 8 
™ Po'kts 5 
Greund, per 


100 aa i ‘oetox 

” “Sapolio, © 

at <— 35.50 
9 

ry @ 10% 


9 

53 St 

Laundry 

Pat. Gloss... 

Corn Starch 
for culina- 


ry use 10 @ ll 





270 @ 
Hat Bxs.1 80 @1 85 


SUMMARY OF THE MARKET. 
(Week ending July 6.) 

Teas.—The demand for invoices and lines is very 
light, but from the interior a heavy demand for 
consumption has commenced. Retail dealers have 
allowed their stocks to touch the lowest possible 
limit, and are now buying on at reduced prices. 
Stocks in first hands are firmly held and no conce3- 
“—- are grante 

rups.—Stocks light and demand small; prices 
west 
Rice .—Carolina scarce, Choice qualities bring 
extreme prices. Foreign in good demand for con- 


ion and ex 
. ce and Cloves still advancing. 


Spices .—Alls 
Other Kinds dul 

messte -—Cizon t is 3c, higher ; 
Raisins a shade lower. her kinds unchanged 
Market dull. Domestic dried dull for kinds 
will soon be arriving in fresh lots. 











Jury 10, 1872. 
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Financial. 


The Public Debt.—The June statement is re- 
capitulated as follows : 
Treasury Circulation, Cash on Hand, etc. 



















July 1, 1872. 
GrOOn dacs, 2.2.2... ce eeeeree eee eeeees eens $307 aye 
Fractional currency beg sn 
Gold MOteS..........eeeeeeee . 52,036, % 
Three per cents ........-..++- 10,655,000 
Four per cents........---+++ 678,000 
Navy pension fund 14,000,000 
Past-dre demands....... 7,925,794 
Accruétd Interest .......... 41,705,813 
Im gross......... $505,505, 041 
Lesswold in the Tr 88,149,103 








Wotal.........ssesocesesserens ene 7 38 
Less netes in the TTOASUTY .....0eeeeeeee 3216: 
Balance unfunded.........seeeeeeeeee 
Decrease in unfunded debt aan 
Decrease in funded stocks...........++++ 15,050 
Decrease since March 4, 1869......... $333,976,916 
Outstanding Debt as Above. 
I nin ccctnanccenssssascnmmeqsatesased $1,789,451,100 
Untunded..........cc0 eccveveevesseseecess 402,035,243 
Tota), July, 1, 1872...........- «$2,191,496, 343 
‘Yotal, June 1, 1872... . 2,193,517, 378 
Decrease of month ..............+++ $2,031,035 


The Banks.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 
July 6. Differences. 
$296,901,t09 Inc. $7,890,000 
Specie . ° ° 28,785,508 Ine. 5,999,00) 
Circtlation . . | 25 400 Inc. 92,3 
Deposits . ~~ 241,774,800 Inc. 9,337,009 
Legal Tender ~ 52,508,600 Dec. 2,442,809 
A rumor was circulated on Saturday to the effect 
that Mr. Vanderbilt had practically effected a con- 
solidation of the Erie‘and Central Railroads, with 
himself as President. This report is denied in 
some quarters as strenuously as it is affirmed in 
ctbhers, and cannot at this writing be regarded as 
accomplished fact. It has, however, had its effect 
upon the stock market, which was, perhaps, the 
chief end in view. 
Whe following table shows the highest New York 
quetations for the week: 


TR GGR a Sa dccncstunndiaenrncncd (lowest, 1135<),113%, 134% 
Ri Be; SOD OOMDD cs <sacoces sce, ont 22. ANS 94,11934, 112% 
BE: Bi PN BARE re ponriiissscces cack H5%% 11536, 
Ee aaa 1163¢,117,117 
U8. 5-20, 62, a 

©.S. 5-2 
U 
U 
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Loans ° . 
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, 63, coup a, 
fh Wiaex € pst 
RS MEMNANIE. ce cs -2octscacseecd PRUE MIE A 
a - ES 
o00nen see 


MK ITKITH § 
07 46-97 56 





1,8. Currency, 6s. ; 
N. ¥.C. & H. R. con. stk 
N. ¥.C. & H. R.-con. serip. 
Harlem ........ ss 
Wabash........ 
Northwestern....... 
Northwestern pref . 
“Milwaukee & St. Paul 
















SKA AAK GREK 











Milwaukee & St.Paul pr 78 
Lake Shore 97,97 36,6 
Lake‘Shore ‘SCrip...c.....cccccecseeeeneees 354 8g 136 
Reek Island..... as ee 
sasesesess 1074, 108, 4 


New Jersey Cen.. 
woific Mail ......... 
Western Union....... 
Union Pacitic..... iat aac ais lagieials ae 

Erie 





Dry Goods, 








For the week ending July Gth. 














Prints. Brown Sheetings & 
American Star........ 6% Shirtings. 
Pa ynee.... Gi | 4-4 Atlantic A........ uy 
ee 9 - ee eae 14 
Freemans............ 1 4-4 Pacific Extra...... 4 
Conestoga. ll a “See lt 
Amoskeag ..160 44 fuploton Man soseccke 
Ancona.. 1 4-4 Indian Head...... 4% 
FS errr ter 0 4-4 Cabot A........... 3} 
Garner. «Le 
Americ: 
Dumnell. 
Oriental.... 








Simpsons 0 eee 12% 
Spragues Shirting...11 33 “ Ind. Orch’d W..114% 
Spragues Purple...... 113¢ | 30** Maes. J........... 1% 
Amoskeag “ ......11 | 30“ Indian Head....124% 
Mallary Pink......... 2 Ticks 
Ginghams. , e 
Hartford...........06+ 12% | Pittefield.............. 8% 
SS BERS 13% | Brunewick 12 
ee: 14° | Amoskeag D. 18 
Lancaster............. 4 Bi Cc. 
SS SOI 15 es e 3 
rasa Bbaines. ~ “ ACK 
BEINC, BOvcccancecses ‘© * 
Alpaca Lustre........224% Hamilton 21 


Printed Armures, ...20 Stripes. 














Corset Drills. Mr ssmestonecaccake 
Indian Orchard...... 18% | OtisCC......... 
Newmarket........... 18% | Haymaker 
Eacuuas 5° -1444 | Hamilton............. 

epperell.. : 
Naumk’g Sitteen....17 Deuims, 
Cambrica. Blue Hil....... 
Masonville, paper...1134 | Boston....... 
$.8.&Sors, “ ...11s | Haymaker... 
pr) eee 814 | Otis BB....... 
Washington.......... 9 pimostens ... 26 
Bleached Cettons. earl River........... 
xBeot R. -- 1036 
xCanoe.. Cae 
%Slater.. Cumberlan J 







AYhorr di 


C lose Star No. 18 
33 in + Falls A 


Park @ 80. 


4-1 N. Y. Mills........2 ‘ 

4-4 Thordike B....... Union" 20 

AATRBOE TE oesicneicsosd 13 woe 59 

4-4 Blackstone........ 15 

4-4 Bates XX.......... 19 

4-1 Forestdale........ 16 

4-4 Amoskeag A...... bs 

ae OT 14 : 

4-4 Androscog’n AA.19 . ~ Cottonades. 

4-1 Wamsutta......... 19 | N.Y.M. Camlet Jeans2214 

Chee C8. | whittenton D&T 3 
epperell.......... 2% | n ++ 30 

8-4 = * | York Checks.......... 20 


Androscoggin ....40 
o4 _— 000 4D 


Farmers & Mech’s...3244 














0-4" a ee s } 
wlanton Flannels. Clar'! were mennesved 
ass R 16% Willimantic 3 cord...474% 
. i) “ “ 
+20" | Holyoke........... 3 
7211636 Twilled Flannels. 
Le: aaa. 
Chicopee N “ 1.11347 | Belvidere Al.227777: 55 
Satinets. NE Es concosskd 55 
Staffordville..........£0 % ) See idacesage 35 
Reynolds, 5 lain......673| Mentucky Jea: 
Munson, cadet sin 10" 
” r wn * dye xt) 









BUSINESS N©@TICES. 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


We invite the attention of the readers of 
the Christian Union to the advertisement 
of the Arkansas State Loan issued in favor 
of and to aid in building the Arkansas 
Central Railroad: the bonds issued under 
this loan are now placed upon the market 
by Wittrams & Bostwick, Bankers, No. 49 
Wall Street. The loan is authorized by an Act 
of the Arkansas State Legislature, duly ratified 
by the unanimous vote of the people of the 
State at their election held in November, 1368, 
under a wise provision of the Constitution, 
which forbids any increase of the debt of the 
State or extension of its credit, except the 
seme be ratified by the geople of the State. 
These bonds are not only a legal claim upon the 
State of Arkansas, its wealth and property, but 
are secured by the special endorsement of the 
Arkansas Cenjral Railway Co., which acts as & 
mortgage lien upon the road and all its fran- 
chises. 

“This road runs from Helena, on the Missis- 
sippi River, to Little Rock, the Capital of the 
State, a distance of 100 miles; this forms the 
main line of the road. The Company alsoown 
the projected branch line of 59 miles to Pine 
Bluti, the third commercial town of the State, 
and a branch. of ten miles to Clarendon, the 
ccunty town of Monroe; making a total line 
of 160 miles. The main line from Helena to 
Little Rock forms an important link and a 
tiunk line between the Mississippi River and 
the lines of rcad already built, and soon to be 
built from Little Rock to the West and South- 
west. An examination of the map will show 
the importance of theline not merely as a con- 
nection between the heart of this great State 
and the East, but as a connection between the 
Fast and the rich country of the West; and the 
iailroads of Kentucky, Tennessee and Illinois. 

The credit of the State of Arkansas has been 
placed upon a firm and reliable basis, Tae 
people themselves are rapidly recovering from 
the effects of the war, and are keenly alive to 
the impoitance of building up the credit of a 
State rich in resourees, and capable, if prop- 
erly dcveloped, of meeting every engagement. 

The legality of these securities is beyond 
question, and the question of the regular and 
prompt payment of the interest and principal 
of these securities is already settled, to the 
honor of the State, which for three years past 
has not failed to do its duty by its creditors. 
The special endorsement of the Railroad Com- 
fany acting as amortgage upon the road and 
its property is a peeuliar feature of these se- 
curities. 

Thirty miles of the road are in active opera- 
tion, and the contractors are pushing the work 
forward to completion with energy. The price 
placed upon the bonds (70e. and accrued inter- 
est), insures to the purchasers an annual in- 
terest of eleven per cent., thus making them a 
profitable as well as a sate security. 

Investors will do well to examine the pam- 
phlets and maps explaining the character and 
advantages of this new loan. 

WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK. 








HARVEY Fk. A. 8. HATCH. 

(2 FISK & HATCH, BANKERS. 

No. 5 NASSAU-sT., NEW YORK. 

Having been associated with the CHESA- 
PEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
as their financial agents for nearly three years, 
we have the most conclusive and satisfactory 
knowledge :— 

1.) Of the immense value and importance of 
the’ Road. 

(2.) Of the thorough ability, economy and in- 
tegrity of its management. 

(3.) Of its resources for an enormous and profit- 
able traffic. 

(4.) Of the perfect security of the 6 per cent. 
Gold Bonds of the Company. 

We are consequently enabled to recommend 
these Bonds.as an entirely safe and reliable in- 
vestment, which may be held with as much 
satisfaction and freedom from anxiety by the 
most prudent and careful investor as Govern- 
ments or Central Pacifics. 

A large profit or increase of investment may 
now be realized by exchanging either of the 
above for the Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds. 

Denominations, $100, $500, $1,000. 

Interest payable May 1 and Nov. 1. 

Principal and interest payable in gold in New 
York. 

Price 94 and acerued interest. 

FISK & HATCH, Bankers. 


JULY. 
INVESTMENTS. 








The Large Sales of Northern Pacific 7-30 
Gold Bonds show their popularity with inves:- 


| ors, and we recommend them to the public b2- 


cause cf their ABSOLUTE SAFETY, both asa 
first-class Railroad Security and a Real Estate 
Mortgage on Lands worth twice the amount of 
the proposed Loan. 

The Bonds have thirty years to run—paya- 
ble, principal and interest, in Gold—exemp?t 
from United States Tax to the Holder—are a 
first and only mortgage on the Road and its 
earnings, and upon 50,009,000 acres of land— 
mainly agricultural, timbered and mineral. 

The Bonds are issued in denominations of 
$100 to $10,000 Coupon and Registered, and are 
sold at par and interest in Currency. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New Yerk, Philadelphia and Washington, 


10 Per. Cent. Bonds 
For Sate, below Par, by 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 


gor 


~” 
aored% secse 4 56 D8. Coe 





SEVEN PER CENT. 
COLD LOAN 


OF THE 
MILWAUKEE AND Sr. Pav 
Rairway Company. 





Messrs. MORTON, BLISS & CO., 3) Broad 
Street, are receiving subscriptions for the un- 
sold balance of the $2,609,000 of these Bonds 
at 5. 

One-half of the Loan (£400,000) in sterling 
Bonds have been sold for European account. 

This is the only gold loan issued by the Com- 


pany. 
The Share Capital of the Company is $21,- 
148,600. 


The Net Earnings of the Road for several 
years past have averaged more than seven per 
cent. per annum upon both classes of Stock. 
For the last three years the net earnings have 
averaged $1,604,429.33 over expenses and inter- 
est upon its entire bonded debt. 

The Company owns 1,151 miles of railroad, 
with a bonded debt, including this loan, aver- 
aging $19,227 per mile. 


THE 
CANADA SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 
¢ per ct. Gold Bonds, 
AT 


90 and Accrued Interest. 








The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit Rtver 
and is the eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity for a STEEL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders ef the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 200) have already 
been graded, bridged and -nade ready for the su- 
perstructure, a large part of the steel rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipments purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
GEO.. OPDYKE of the Midland Road; JOHN B 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
8. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, O. S. CHAPMAN. 
JGHN ROSs, DAVID STEWART, and F. H. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles shorter than 
any other Road, either BUILT or in contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and will also 
shorten the distance between Toledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent of the read is STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We cenfidently recommend the bonds to all 
classes of investors. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


NOTICE. 

HAVING BECOME ASSOCIATED with Messrs. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, in the 
Agency of the CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, we offer the above named Bonds for 
sale. After a thorough investigation, we recom- 
mend them to our friends and customers as a sure 
and reliable investment. Pamplets, and all other 
information furnished on application. 





WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
21 PINE STREET. 





With Undoubted Security. 

Were investing for eastern parties miny 
thousands of dollars per month on improved 
properey in Illinois worth in every instance 
three times the sum loaned. Our securities 
are very profijable and popular, and are con- 
sidered the safest offered Ve will loan any 
sum you may desire to invest, be it large or 
small. We can refer to parties for whom we 
have loaned large amounts of money, and who 
have never lost a dollar of either principal or 
interest in this class of seturities during the 
last fourteen years. Send for our book, “ Illi- 
nois as a Place of Investment,’ which con- 
tains all necessary information. Address 


WILSON & TOMS, 


Deuzlers in Real Estate Securities and School 
Bonds, 


10 Per Cent, Intarest, 


BLOOMINGTON, Ill. 


MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Bey, and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 
0 





Receive Deposits on most favorable terms, 

Furnish all kinds of Bends negotiated by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 

wy otiate First-class Railway and other Loans, 
en 





= - -_- -_- 
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(CIRCULAR No. 10.) 


RAILROAD BONDS. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Selt. 


WRITE TO 


GHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 Wail Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Railroad Bonds, paying interest regu- 
larly, and giving undoubted security for 
payment of principal when due, are the 
best securities for investment. This fact 
has been long appreciated by capitalists, 
has been one great cause of their accu-- 
mulations, and is now becoming evident 
to all classes of investors. 

There is not a railroad in our rapidly- 
developing country which, if properly 
managed, can not pay far more than the 
interest on its Mortgage Bonds. Many 
of them also return large dividends to 
owners of their stocks. But the security 
offered for their Bonds cannot be ques- 
tioned in regard to the great majority of 
our railroads. Asit is, however, true that 
a few have not promptly paid their inter-- 





est, and from mismanagement or other lo-- 
cal causes may be unable to pay the prin- 
cipal when due, it is important that great 
care should be exercised in making a 
| proper selection of Bonds offering ample 
security both for interest and principal. 


Tt 





To eareful persons I offer my services, 
and would say that in view of the in- 
creasing demand for safe and profitable 
investments in Railroad Bonds,I have giv-- 
en my personal attention to that branch 
of my business relating to them; and 
having examined into the merits of the 
various issues, both those of new as well 
as those of older roads, 1 am prepared to 
give information regarding them, to buy 
or sell at best rates, or to execute or- 
ders in them on commission. My regular: 
commission is one-eighth of one per cent, 
on par value. Coupons collected free of 


charge. 

To Investors, Trustees and others wish- 
ing to make investments; whether of 
large or small amounts, I offer my serv- 
ices, feeling confident that I can furnish 
approved securities upon 
terms in $100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds. 

Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, 
Railroad Companies, Contractors, Banks, 
Bankers and Brokers, whether wishing 


to buy or sell, will find it to their advan- 
tage to communicate with me. 


Upon receipt of prise, I forward Bonds 
by express to any part of the country, or 
deliver as may be desired. Checks or: 
Drafts upon National Banks of this city, 
Boston or Philadelphia, drawn to my 
order, may be forwarded by mail. Gov- 
ernment Bonds forwarded to me will be: 
taken at best prices of the day in ex- 
change for other Bonds. 


To those desiring to sell, I would say 
that I receive Bonds by express and re- 
turn cash proceeds by mail, or as desired, 
or make re-investments, and forward as 
requested. 

Inquiries by mail or telegraph prompt- 
ly answered. My Weekly Financial Re- 
ports, also my Railroad Bond Circulars, 
will be forwarded on application. 

It gives me pleasure to refer you to the 
following of my friends in this city ; Geo. 
S. Coe, Esq., President American Ex- 
change National Bank; David Hoadley, 
Esq., late President Panama Railroad 
Company; Robert Bayles, Esq., Presi-~ 
dent Market National Bank. 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 











No.7 Wall Strest.. 


favorable- 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. VL, No. 3. 





Farm and Garden. 


RAISING TURKEYS. 


ROM the Poultry World, whose list of the 
“points” distinguishing a pure, bronze turkey, 
we quoted two weeks ago, we condense the following 
hints as to breeding. The common practices of selling 
off the heaviest birds at Christmas and Thanksgiving, 
because the cocks are so ungainly and tyrannical that 
they injure the hens, and because the hens are so heavy 
that they break the eggs on which they try to sit, is 
erroneous. The large birds of both sexes are the best 
‘breeders. A ten month’s cock weighing thirty pounds, 
is cheaper at fifty dollars, than isa twenty-pounder at 
five dollars. Large and perfect birds invariably trans- 
mit their peculiarities to their chicks. It is too often 
the practice of farmers not to feed the young birds at 
all, afterthey are six or eight weeks old. They are 
allowed at and after that age to range through the 
fields and woods, and are expected to live on the 
country. This is a good enough practice as far as it 
goes, and the turkeys do great service in destroying 
grasshoppers and other injurious insects, but upon 
many farms where the woodland range is limited, the 
fare is rather hard and the development of the flock is 
not satisfactory. 

The birds should be examined every night when they 
come home, and if their crops are not full, they should 
be fed regularly with corn or a mash of boiled potatoes 
and Indian meal. Corn will do very well for them, but 
they like a variety, and full feeding will make a differ- 
ence of five or six pounds in each bird by Thanks- 
giving. 

It is not desirable to secure chicks so early that their 
is risk from cold, and if there is a prospect of many 
eggs being laid during freezing weather, it is best to 
shorten the allowance of food until the danger is past- 
An old barrel placed among bushes in a sheltered 
place, makes a good nest. If near the house, the danger 
from foxes and hawks is much diminished. A mature 
turkey hen will usually lay more eggs than she can 
cover, and the surplus may be given to a common hen. 
One turkey hen will take care of thirty young, with as 
much ease as she manages half that number. Hens 
that are to hatch at different times, should not have 
their nests near one another, as the maternal instinct 
is so strong, that a hen will sometimes leave her irre- 
sponsive eggs and try to appropriate her neighbor’s 
chicks. ; 

The brooding-period is four weeks, and as soon as 
the chickens break their shells, the mother makes 
known the fact by uttering a plaintive cry, such as she 
only gives forth at this period of her experience. The 
chicks require careful attention for the first ten days- 
Bread crumbs scaked in water, or coarse Indian meal 
made into dough, is perhaps as good asanything in the 
way of food. A pen made with boards, twelve or 
fifteen inches wie, is a good enclosure for the young 
brood. When they are strong enough to fly over this, 
they may be trusted to range in the yard with the hen. 
The hen may be left free, as she will not abandon her 
brood. Shelter from rain must of course be provided. 
The chicks will eat anything that the grown bird likes; 
but whole grains of corn and the like are too large for 
them, and must be cracked until they are old enough 
to follow their mother to the fields and woodlands. At 
six or seven months, the cocks should weigh from 18 to 
24 pounds, and the hens from 12 to 15. 


_- 








AN AGRICULTURAL LAW-SUIT. 


SINGULAR law-suit is now pending in North- 
ern New York. By authority of an Act of 
Legislature, a commission has removed an obstruction 
in a river, for the purpose of preventing the overflow 
of a large tract of swamp lands, and facilitating their 
drainage. The law provides that the cost of the work 
shall be assessed on the lands, in proportion to the 
benefit received. 

Singularly (or naturally, according as the owners 
of these lands are honest or dishonest), those whose 
swamps are reclaimed set up the plea, that the drainage 
is a positive injury to the wood and grass grown on 
them. In the trial of the case, the evidence has very 
clearly shown that, as was to be inferred, the benefit 
of such withdrawal of surplus moisture is marked and 
decided. Swamp-maple, black-ash, elm, tamarack, 
etc., are all demonstrated to have been materially im- 
proved by drainage. There was produced in court a 
cross-secti¢n of a black-ash tree, having forty-two 
yearly rings. The first fourteen of these—produced 
before the drainage of the ground on which it grew— 
measured only an inch and a half in diameter; while 
the remaining twenty-eight rings—produced since the 
drainage—added nine inches to the diameter of the 
tree. The change from the stunted to the vigorous 
growth was immediate,—the very first ring after the 
improvement measuring three times as much as the last 
of those before it; and this proportion was maintained 
during the whole twenty-eight years. 

The evidence was equally conclusive in the case of 
all the trees under consideration; they were all im- 
mensely improved by being allowed to grow under 
the mere favorable conditions consequent on draining. 
The fact is, that these trees do not grow on wet lands 
because they prefer excessive moisture, only because, 
having more power to withstand it, they are not 
crowded out by other varieties as they are in dry land. 

Another point set up, was, that over-wet lands pro- 
@uce better grass than drained lands. This is too 





absurd to merit discussion, and we cannot doubt that 


the decision of the court will be such as to indicate the 

usefulness of what the best farmers regard as the most 

important improvement in farming—that is, draining. 
—Agriculturist. 


THE DEPARTMENT REPORT. 


HEAT is the leading subject of the June 
statistics. Reports have been received from 903 
counties, of which 199 indicate an average condition, 
270 higher than the average, and 434 a low condition, 
ranging from 100 dewn to nothing. These 903 reports 
include a very large proportion of the wheat area of 
thecountry. The summary of the returns of the area 
shows a reduction of 2 per cent. from that of 1871. The 
acreage of spring wheat in States which grow that va- 
riety mainly, is represented as follows: Maine, 108; New 
Hampshire, 100; Vermont, 102; Massachusetts, 95; Wis- 
consin, 28; Minnesota, 161; Iowa, 106; Nebraska, 113; 
Oregon, 107. California, where the distinction of spring 
and winter is scarcely known, reported: Spring, 120; 
winter, 130. Illinois, where winter wheat constitutes 
two-thirds of the crop, gives 101 for winter and 75 for 
spring. Kansas, where spring wheat predominates, 
returns 140 for spring and 62 for winter. The States 
growing winter wheat are; Connecticut, 95; New York, 
£8; New Jersey, 98; Pennsylvania, 90; Delaware, 96; 
Maryland, 100; Virginia, 98; North Carolina, 101; South 
Carolina, 96; Georgia, 98; Alabama, 105; Mississippi, 
95; Texas, 115; ‘Arkansas, 90; Tennessee, 103; West 
Virginia, 100; Kentucky, 92; Ohio, 88; Michigan, 92; 
Indiana, 94; Illinois, 101; Missouri, 92 
The general average of condition for the entire crop 
is 94. The department estimate for the crop of 1871 
was 230,000,000 bushels at eleven and a half bushels per 
acre. Considering twelve bushels an average yield, the 
area and condition of the present crop on the first 
week in June pointed to a product of 220,000,000 bush- 
els in 1872. The crop of 1869, which was about 16 per 
cent. above an average and the largest reported in ten 
years, was 287,000,000 bushels, as returned by the census. 








Publishers’ Department. 


New York, July 10, 1872. 














FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


T considerable trouble we have made arrange- 
ments by which frames for our premium chro- 
mos may be had, by subscribers from the Canvassing 
Agent, if desirable, at the following wniform rate of 
charges, per pair: 
BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 


FOR THE PAIR. 
Style 


y . Two inches (5% inch inside gilt) 
“ 
“ 


1 § 
2. Two and five-eighths inches (%¢ in. inside gilt).... 3 09 
8. Three and one-eighth ‘“ “a neice 
FULL GILT. 
. Two inches 


5. 'Cwo and one-half inches 
. Three inches 
Specimens of these frames will be shown by the Agents, who 
can obtain them at wholesale rates from the Publishers; ar- 
rangements having been made to supply them by thousands. 
To save time, petty trouble and expense to our subscribers, 
we will supply trimmings (or materials) for hanging the frames, 
say four yards (two yards for each picture), together with two 
rporcelain-headed nails, as follows: 
4 Yards crimson-covered wire cord, (affording per- 
fect security against moths) and 2 nails 
4 Yards large crimson cord without the wire (triple 
twist) and 2 nails 40 cts. 


Additional cord will be furnished at the rate of 124 cents per 
yard for the wire cord, and 10 cents for the woolen cord. The 
wire cord is far more durable. 

These materials can be put up in packages to accompany 
each pair of frames sold, either at the Christian Union office, 
or by our Agents. If sent by mail, an additional charge is 
made of 21 cents postage for the woolen cord, and 18 cents for 
the wire cord and nails; the Post-office department charging 
letter postage upon such articles. 

We will express frames, trimmings, &c., to subscribers, on 
receipt of remittances, either in postal money order or regis- 
tered letter, to cover the above prices: express charges being 
at the cost of the purchaser. 

Tn all such cases, subscribers will serve the convenience of 
the publishers and their own purposes by invariably sending 
the date of their subscription. 





VOX POPULI. 


Derrorr, Mich., June 27, 1872. 





“J.B. Forp & Co., 
“27 Park Place, New York: 

**Gentlemen:—*To patient faith the prize is sure.’ The 
*Babes’ arrived to-day in good condition. They are very 
handecme, and greatly exceed my expectations. Please accept 
my thanks. Very truly yours, _—_—.” 


** ANDES, N. Y., June 24, 1872. 
“J. B. Forp & Co.: 

** Gentlemen—My Chromos arrived safely a few days ago. I 
scarcely know which to admire most—the pictures, the Union, 
or your readiness to correct mistakes and your earnest en- 
deavors to give entire satisfaction to every one of your immense 
army of subscribers. Yours truly, “ag 


“ ALLEN, Mich., June 2%, 1872. 
* Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co.: 


* Gentlemen—I wrote to you in regard to the Chromos last 
Friday, June 21, as J had about got out of patience waiting for 
them, but Saturday (the next day) I went to the office, and 
there were the pictures. Well, I am perfectly satisfied—yeu 
need not read the letterIsent! Yeurs, truly, * 


“ INDIANAPOLIS, June 26, 1872. 


“ Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 
“ Dear Sirs—I am shamed that any one who has read the 





Christian Union every week, for twelve months, should grum- 
ble at the unavoidable delay of two pictures, beautiful as they 
may be. If they come to me, I shall be very glad of them; if 
they never do, $3.00 is a small return for the real help the paper 
itself brings in every number. So many articles are written 
Iam sure, expressly for my need, to lighten the burden, and 
make clearer the path of my life, so lost in darkness. 

“‘ The Chromos may be buried in the sea, or never printed, but 
the paper will ‘live long and prosper.’ Success must attend 
it, and I am content, although I shall love the dear faces 
‘Awake and Asleep,’ when they reach me. Believe me, truly 
one of your most appreciative readers, 


“A FRIEND AND WOMAN.” 








THE YouTH’s CoMPANION.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos “ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,’’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
($1.50) for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
Eighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion free for one 
year, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 

NION who will send us a new subscristion, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
Chromos “‘ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 








PLYMOUTH PULPIT—Is a weekly pamphlet, 
varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, 
on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINwoonp’s verbatim phono- 
graphic reports of the Rev. HeXry Warp BEEcHER’s 
Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the 
week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
quest of many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson 
read, and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection”’), 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,”’ ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for - 
framing—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars ; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Wes 
to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
who will send us two new subscriptions, with $6.00, for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of O11 CHRoMos) 
Jrec to each. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Chromo Mailing.—All Subscribers who sent 
their subscription money by mail or paid it at the pub- 
lication office, or at either of the branch officos, in Ras. 
ton or Chicago, and who sent only $3 (or $3.25 for the 
mounted Chromos) should remit ten cents to the pub- 
lishers to defray postage, so that the pictures may be 
sent by mail, the offer of the Chromos to mail-subscri- 
bers being, ‘‘ deliverable at the publication office.” 

N.B.—The requirement of ten cents for mailing does 
not apply to those who subscribed through Agents. The 
Publishers have been returning that amount to quite a 
number of Agents’ subscribers who have sent it under 
misapprehension. To all such, the Chromos go ‘FREE 
BY MAIL,” 


File Binding.—Desirous to obtain for our readers 
every possible convenience at low rates, we make 
arrangements for various things by large quantities; 
and we are now prepared to furnish a patent ‘‘ Strap- 
File and Binder,” very simple in construction and con- 
venient for handling, at $1.50, free by mail to any ad- 
dress in the United States. The Binder ¢gonsists of a 
handsome, dark, cloth port-folio cover, with a simple 
and strong device for slip ing in and securely holding 
twenty-six numbers of the Christian Union—i. e., one 
volume, or six months’ papers. : 


Chromo Delivery.—Agents’ Subscribers, dating 
before January 1, 1872, will please know that if they 
have not received their Chromos, it is only because the 
Agent has not yet got to them. <All the pictures and 
names have been sent out from this office up to that 
date. 

Mail Subscribers before that date who have not re- 
ceived their Chromos, will do us a favor by writing to 
say so, giving full address and date of subscription, 
as, so far as we know, all their Chromos have been 
mailed. If there are oversights and errors, we shall be 
glad to correct them. 


Expirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al 
ways stop the CHRISTIAN UNIon at the expiration of 
the time for which it is paid, so that if you wish to con- 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription at 
least 1wo weeks before the time expires, in order to 
have the paper come right along without break. By 
so doing you will also get your name earlier on the new 
Chromo list. Look at the printed label on your paper; 
the date thereon shows when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


Changes of Address.—All subscribers sending 
to the publishers for changes of address must (if they 
wish e changes properly made) send always the 
present or old address as well as the future or new 
address; and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste 
ff on the letter of instructions. 


Inquiries.—We would also request that all per- 
sons who call at the office, or who write letters, to 
inquire about their subscriptions, chromos, or any 
other such point, will, if i. bring with them 
their subscription receipts, if they call, or send date of 
subscription if they write, that the exact date of sub- 
scription may always easily be ascertained. This will 
save us trouble, and spare them the waiting of many 
weary minutes. 


To our Agents.—In sending the list and names 
of subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and a ae so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on sonerety sheets 
frcm their business letters. Write the letter ;,inclose 
the list, with _ own name and address as: Agent, 
acd the date of sending, plainly written at the head, 





